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FOREWORD 

The  Ten  County  Albemarle  Area  contracted  with  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Planning  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  in  Novem- 
ber of  1964  for  technical  assistance  in  preparing  a  Land  Development  Plan. 
In  the  course  of  the  planning  effort,  a  series  of  background  studies  was 
prepared  to  provide  information  for  the  formulation  of  the  Land  Development 
Plan.   Four  studies  have  been  published:   Preparing  for  Change  -  The  Popu- 
lation of  the  Albemarle  Area.  Albemarle  Area  Geography.  Fisheries  in  the 
Albemarle  Area,  and  Forestry  in  the  Albemarle  Area,,   In  addition,  materials 
developed  for  agriculture  and  recreation  studies  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  general  de ve lopment  p Ian  report. 

This  publication,  A  Region  in  Transition  -  The  General  Development 
Plan  for  the  Albemarle  Area,  presents  the  land  development  plan  and  the 
transportation  plan  for  the  Albemarle  Area.   In  addition,  it  contains  a 
summation  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  background  studies, 
and  a  land  potential  study  of  the  major  land  uses  in  the  region.   It  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  county  and  city  plans  within  the 
region,  as  a  general  guide  for  decision  making  by  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  as  a  point  of  departure  for  future  area  planning  efforts. 

The  Albemarle  Area  Planning  Commission  was  formed  in  late  1964,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Albemarle  Area  Development  Association 
(A.A.D.A.).   The  Planning  Commission  is  made  up  of  one  representative  from 
each  area  county,  plus  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.A.D.A.   Financial 
support  for  the  commission's  work  on  the  original  contract  came  from  each 
of  the  ten  counties,  plus  a  contribution  raised  by  the  A.A.D.A.   Roughly, 
two-thirds  of  the  local  funds  were  provided  by  the  counties,  apportioned 
on  a  per  capita  basis.   The  remaining  one-third  was  raised  by  the  A.A.D.A. 
from  individual,  private,  and  public  contributions.   All  local  funds  were 
matched  on  a  two  to  one  basis  by  a  federal  planning  grant. 

The  Planning  Commission  meets  on  a  monthly  basis  to  review  and  dis- 
cuss studies  prepared  for  the  area,  to  consider  area  problems,  to  prepare 
reports  and  plans,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  in  the  area.   All  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 


The  planning  effort  in  the  Albemarle  Area  is  unique  in 


North  Carolina 

and  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  If  the  program  is  con- 
tinued into  the  years  ahead,  the  area  will  become  recognized  widely  as  a 
pioneer  in  adapting  and  utilizing  planning  as  a  tool  to  conserve  and  prop- 
erly develop  natural  resources,  to  ensure  good  land  development  practices, 
to  encourage  fuller  development  of  human  resources,  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  to  create  a  more  desirable  living  environment  in  a  predominately 
rural  area  of  great  natural  beauty. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Although  the  Albemarle  Area  has  grown  slowly  in  population  for  many 
decades,  many  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  region.   Farming  is 
declining  rapidly  as  an  employer  of  labor  and  a  way  of  life,  while  growing 
in  productivity  and  income.   Forestry  is  being  revolutionized  by  scientific, 
corporate  management.   New  and  expanding  industries  adjacent  to  the  region 
and  within  it  are  providing  new  employment  opportunities,  but  not  at  the 
rate  needed  to  reverse  out-migration  trends.   The  Outer  Banks  have  become 
increasingly  important  as  recreation  and  vacation  areas.   Other  waterfront 
areas  on  the  sounds  and  rivers  have  become  magnets  attracting  second  home 
developments  and  new  businesses. 

The  region  has  its  share  of  problems,  however.   Its  location  away  from 
the  major  population  complexes  of  the  state  makes  it  relatively  isolated, 
a  situation  not  improved  by  generally  poor  highway  access.   Because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  growing  and  dynamic  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area,  it  is 
dependent  economically  and  culturally  on  a  locality  within  which  it  has  no 
political  ties  or  influence.   Its  waterways  and  wetlands  in  the  past  have 
served  as  barriers  to  land  travel  and  helped  contribute  to  its  isolation. 
A  heavy  economic  dependence  on  agriculture  and  forestry,  which  are  non- 
growth  industries  in  terms  of  employment,  has  ensured  heavy  out-migration 
for  many  years.   Although  the  recreation  potential  of  the  region  has  been 
known  for  many  years,  relatively  little  has  been  done  to  exploit  it  until 
recently.   Small  governmental  units,  which  abound  in  the  Albemarle  Area, 
have  each  tended  to  go  separate  ways,  dividing  and  subdividing  the  limited 
financial  resources  available  to  provide  services  and  facilities  for  the 
region.   Fortunately,  it  appears  that  this  pattern  is  beginning  to  change. 

The  major  assets  of  the  region  are  its  people,  its  land,  its  water 
areas,  and  its  climate.   As  is  true  in  most  predominately  rural  places,  the 
people  in  the  Albemarle  Area  suffer  from  low  educational  levels,  low  per 
capita  incomes,  and  a  relatively  high  unemployment  rate.   In  addition,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  population  are  underemployed,  because  of  the 
seasonable  nature  of  the  available  work. 

The  land  development  potential  of  the  Albemarle  Area  has  never  been 
exploited  adequately.   Even  though  the  region  was  the  first  section  settled 
in  North  Carolina,  relatively  little  has  been  done  until  recent  years  to 
develop  and  utilize  its  extensive  wetlands.   New  technology  and  corporate 
management,  well  backed  financially,  promise  to  turn  land  that  has  tradi- 
tionally been  considered  worthless,  except  for  hunting,  into  highly  produc- 
tive fields  and  forests.   The  old  farms  and  forests  on  the  better  drained 
lands  have  become  much  more  productive  as  farmers  have  been  educated  to 
the  need  for  better  management  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  practices. 


In  the  past  25  years,  recreation  developments  along  the  ocean  front  and 
sound  shores  have  added  a  new  dimension.   Water  access  is  the  key  to  new 
and  expanded  recreation  developments  in  the  regions 

Urban  development  in  the  region  has  grown  slowly  until  the  past  decade, 
Population  shifts  inside  the  area  are  bringing  more  people  to  the  urban 
centers  as  job  opportunities  within  them  grow.  It  will  take  a  dramatic 
increase  in  effort  for  the  urban  centers  to  provide  the  jobs,  services, 
and  facilities  that  will  be  needed  to  enable  the  section  to  enjoy  a  modest 
growth  rate.  The  tide  of  migration  from  the  rural  areas  is  still  quite 
strong,  and  many  of  those  moving  must  now  go  outside  the  region  to  seek 
emp loyment . 

Water  resources  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  Albemarle  Area.   It 
has  its  ocean,  fresh  and  salt  water  sounds,  rivers,  and  large  fresh  water 
lakeso   Ground  water  is  plentiful,  though  its  mineral  content  is  high  in 
a  broad  area  near  the  coast.   Rainfall  is  frequent  and  quite  adequate  for 
agriculture  and  forestry.   The  area's  waters  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  its  recognition  as  a  great  national  recreation  resource. 

A  mild  climate,  tempered  by  the  ocean  and  its  water  areas,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Albemarle  Area.   Properly  developed,  its  recreation 
resources  could  be  used  the  year  aroundo   The  long  growing  season  makes 
double  cropping  possible  and  stimulates  the  growth  of  trees.   Retired 
people  are  beginning  to  seek  home  sites  in  the  region  because  of  its  cli- 
mate and  other  advantages,  and  people  from  the  Norfolk  Area  are  increasing- 
ly building  second  homes  near  the  waterwayso 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
development  potential  of  the  Albemarle  Area  and  to  set  forth  a  plan  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  area.   This  plan  will  indicate  the  best 
development  of  the  region's  land  and  water  resources  and  will  include  a 
transportation  plan  to  serve  the  area^ 


OVERVIEW    OF    THE    REGION 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  REGION 

LOCATION 

The  Albemarle  Area  is  made  up  of  a  block  of  ten  counties  which  border 
the  Albemarle  Sound  and  form  the  northeastern  corner  of  North  Carolina. 
The  following  counties  comprise  the  area:   Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare, 
Gates,  Hyde,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington.   The  region 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  the  City  of  Chesa- 
peake, and  Nansemond  County,  all  of  which  border  the  Virginia-North  Caroline 
State  Line.   It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Chowan  River,  the  Roanoke 
River,  Martin  County,  and  Beaufort  County.   The  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Pamlico  Sound,  and  the  eastern  boundary  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (See 
Map  1).   The  region  is  located  20  miles  south  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
130  miles  east  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.   It  is  150  miles  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  225  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  MEGALOPOLIS 

The  Albemarle  Area  lies  at  the  southern  terminus  of  a  huge,  intensively 
developed,  heavily  populated,  urban  area  which  extends  from  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Metropolitan  Area.   This  developed  strip 
is  almost  a  continuous  city  and  has  been  given  the  name  "Megalopolis"  or 
super  city.   The  southward  thrust  of  this  massive  urban  and  suburban  devel- 
opment is  being  extended  down  into  Virginia,  below  Washington,  D.  C.   (See 
Map  2).   Richmond  and  Norfolk  are  expected  to  become  engulfed  in  the  spread- 
ing wave  of  urbanization,  and  the  area  between  them  is  expected  to  become 
developed  and  more  densely  populated.   The  eastern  shore  of  Virginia, 
between  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Norfolk,  is  developing  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
that  the  population  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  geographical  features  of  the  Albemarle  Area 
will  arrest  the  southward  extension  of  Megalopolis  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Extensive  wetlands  lie  in  the  region,  and  it  is  penetrated  deeply  by  wide, 
shallow  sounds  and  rivers.   In  the  past,  these  natural  features,  plus 
inadequate  access  to  the  ocean,  have  created  many  problems  of  highway  and 
water  access.   Although  many  of  the  local  access  problems  have  been  solved, 
the  area  is  still  generally  isolated  from  the  rest  of  North  Carolina,  and 
access  to  Virginia  could  be  much  improved. 

Because  of  its  location  within  easy  driving  range  of  the  major  urban 
centers  on  the  northeastern  seaboard,  and  because  of  its  rich,  scarcely 
tapped  recreation  potential,  the  Albemarle  Area  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  help  serve  the  recreation  needs  of  Megalopolis.   Its  abundant  water 
resources  can  be  an  attraction  for  industries,  and  its  growing  network  of 
large  scale  and  corporate  farms  can  supply  food  stuffs  for  the  urban  residents 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  N.C.  PIEDMONT  CRESCENT  AND  THE  NORFOLK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

The  built-up  and  urbanized  region  which  curves  across  the  North  Caro- 
lina Piedmont  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte  has  been  termed  the  "N.C.  Piedmont 
Crescent."   (See  Map  2).   This  area  is  the  N.C.  portion  of  the  developing 
Raleigh  to  Atlanta  "Strip  City."   The  eastern  end  of  the  crescent  lies 
just  over  100  miles  from  the  Albemarle  Area.   Economically,  the  Piedmont 
Crescent  is  not  as  important  to  the  region  as  the  Southeastern  Virginia 
urban  complex.   However,  as  the  Piedmont  Crescent  continues  to  expand  and 
develop,  it  too,  like  Megalopolis,  can  become  an  important  user  of  the 
recreation  resources  of  the  Albemarle  Area.   The  primary  reason  for  the 
relatively  weak  inter-regional  relationship  at  present  is  that  highway 
access  is  limited.   The  highways  connecting  the  Albemarle  Area  with  Tide- 
water Virginia  and  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  are  no  better  than  those 
connecting  the  area  to  the  Piedmont  Crescent.   However,  the  economic  ties 
to  the  Norfolk  Area  are  much  stronger,  since  the  Albemarle  Area  lies  on 
the  fringe  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

GENERAL  ACCESSIBILITY 

Although  it  was  the  first  area  settled  in  North  Carolina,  the  Albemarle 
Area  is  today  one  of  the  most  isolated  sections  of  the  state.   In  its  early 
history,  the  region  was  well  served  by  its  extensive  waterways,  which  pro- 
vided good  access  to  all  land  bordering  the  sounds  and  rivers.   Shallow 
draft  vessels  easily  negotiated  the  sounds  and  slipped  through  the  inlets 
to  the  ocean.   Land  transportation  was  slow  everywhere  at  that  time.   How- 
ever, as  land  transportation  by  highway  and  rail  became  dominant,  the  area 
quickly  lost  its  early  advantage.   Wide,  unbridged  waterways  became  a 
liability,  often  making  it  necessary  to  interrupt  land  travel  for  hours 
while  waiting  to  cross  a  body  of  water.   Ferry  routes  were  established 
across  several  of  the  rivers  and  sounds,  and  as  time  has  passed  more  bridges 
have  been  built.   Today,  three  ferry  crossings  are  still  being  operated, 
one  connecting  two  islands  of  the  Outer  Banks,  and  two  connecting  the  Outer 
Banks  to  the  mainland.   Thus,  there  are  still  hinderances  to  internal  access, 
Deep  draft,  ocean  going  vessels  cannot  pass  through  the  shallow  inlets  or 
use  the  small  channels  in  the  sounds.   However,  the  Intracoastal  Waterway, 
plus  the  channels  in  the  sounds  and  rivers,  provide  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive water  networks  in  the  world  for  shallow  draft  vessels  and  barges. 

The  major  transportation  problems  that  the  region  now  faces  can  be 
solved  by  improved  land  and  sea  access  facilities,  tying  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  eastern  seaboard.   The  existing  internal  system  is  being  improved  con- 
tinually and  is  now  generally  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area's 
population.   With  better  access  to  the  outside,  its  potential  for  develop- 
ment would  be  more  fully  realized. 
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HISTORY 

The  Albemarle  Area  takes  its  name  from  the  title  bestowed  on  an  English 
nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,   Early  in  the  history  of  the  region,  all 
of  the  land  area  making  up  present  day  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Gates, 
Pasquotank,  and  Perquimans  Counties  was  in  one  district,  Albemarle  Province. 
Today,  the  term  Albemarle  Area  includes  not  only  the  six  above  mentioned 
counties,  but  also  Dare,  Hyde,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington 

SETTLEMENT 

The  northern  section  of  the  Albemarle  Area  was  first  settled  by  indivi- 
duals and  families  who  moved  down  from  Virginia  during  the  period  between 
1650  and  1660.   The  new  arrivals  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  rivers 
and  sounds  from  the  Currituck  peninsula  to  the  Chowan  River,   Although  a 
few  of  the  early  homesteaders  received  land  grants,  most  of  them  were  squat- 
ters. 

The  weakness  of  the  early  governmental  structure  made  it  possible  for 
many  of  these  early  settlers  to  choose  a  tract  of  land  where  it  suited  the:i. 
and  then  hold  fast  to  it  with  the  assistance  of  their  neighbors.   The  exten- 
sive waterways  provided  free  and  relatively  easy  access  for  the  shallow 
draft  vessels  of  the  homesteaders,  and  tended  to  encourage  population  dis- 

per s  a  1  , 

The  richness  of  the  land,  and  the  abundance  of  wood,  wildgame,  fish, 
and  waterfowl,  produced  an  environment  that  offered  generous  rewards  for 
moderate  effort.   The  mild  climate,  with  its  generous  rainfall,  also  help- 
ed contribute  to  the  area's  reputation  as  a  pleasant  place  to  live.   Popu- 
lation buildup  continued  gradually  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.   By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  of  the  counties 
in  the  North  Albemarle  Area  had  about  reached  their  peak  populations.   In 
fact,  the  growth  that  has  occurred  since  that  time  has  been  largely  in  the 
small  urban  centers.   There  was  a  general  limit  to  the  population  that 
could  be  adequately  supported  in  the  rural  areas  with  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  fisheries  , 

The  Indians  who  lived  in  the  region  were  pushed  out  or  confined  to 
small  reservations,  which  were  ultimately  abandoned.   The  tribes  were  small 
and  not  closely  united,  thus  the  Indians  did  not  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  homesteaders, 

Edenton  was  founded  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  became  the 
chief  port  of  the  region.   Later  in  the  century.  Plymouth  and  Elizabeth 
City  were  established.   Sailing  ships  visited  all  of  these  port  towns,  and 
for  many  years  were  the  backbone  of  the  transportation  system. 


Large  scale  farming  was  first  practiced  in  the  region  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  development  of  the  Pettigrew  and 
Collins  estates  in  Washington  and  Tyrrell  Counties.   The  slave  labor,  upon 
which  these  operations  depended,  was  lost  during  the  Civil  War  Period,  and 
the  estates  were  gradually  broken  up.   The  Collins  family  at  one  time  owned 
or  had  part  interest  in  170,000  acres. 

The  Southern  Albemarle  Section  was  settled  about  100  years  after  the 
northern  part.   The  sound  shores  of  Washington  and  Tyrrell  Counties  had 
most  of  the  inhabitants.   The  vast  wetlands,  bogs  and  swamps,  that  covered 
the  interior  of  the  section  were  carefully  avoided  by  the  settlers.   Although 
people  lived  within  ten  miles  of  it  for  years,  it  wasn't  until  1775  that  some 
hardy  adventurers  discovered  Lake  Phelps. 

The  only  easily  accessible  land  routes  to  the  Albemarle  Area  in  its 
early  years  were  through  Virginia.   Agricultural  products  not  shipped  out 
through  the  port  towns  were  often  transported  overland  to  Virginia.   The 
local  markets  were  small  and  underdeveloped,  therefore,  the  producers  were 
almost  forced  to  sell  for  what  they  could  get. 

Commercial  herring  fishing  was  begun  in  the  Chowan  County  area  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.   The  fish  had  been  a  staple  part 
of  the  local  diet  since  settlement  began.   The  commercial  operations  used 
seine  nets  played  out  by  boat  and  hauled  up  on  the  shore  by  large  crews  of 
men.   Salted  and  smoked,  the  fish  were  shipped  from  Edenton  on  sailing 
ves  se  Is  o 

Traditionally,  the  fishing  industry  in  the  Albemarle  Area  has  been 
limited  mainly  to  the  sounds  and  rivers.   The  passageways  through  the  Outer 
Banks  Inlets  were  often  treacherous,  and  there  was  no  adequate  market  avail- 
able in  the  area.   Before  the  Currituck  Inlets  were  closed  by  storms  or 
shoaling,  oysters  were  plentiful  in  Currituck  Sound.   Once  the  sound  changed 
to  fresh  water,  acquatic  birds  and  fresh  water  bass  became  abundant. 

Negroes  made  up  about  one-third  of  the  region's  population  by  1850. 
Since  that  time,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  has  gradually  increased.   Many 
of  the  white  majority  are  descendants  of  the  English  homesteaders  who 
founded  the  area. 

In  spite  of  the  modest  growth  of  the  small  urban  centers  and  the 
heavy  and  continuing  out-migration  from  the  farms,  the  area  has  remained 
predominately  rural.   However,  the  large  rural  farm  proportion  is  being 
trimmed  with  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  rural  nonfarra  population. 


MAJOR  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALBEMARLE  AREA 

1585      -First  English  settlement  in  North  America  established  on  Roanoke 

Island  in  Dare  County. 
1650-55   -First  homesteaders  moved  into  Currituck  area  from  Virginia  Colony. 
1656-59   -Permanent  settlement  established  on  the  Little  River  in  Pasquo- 
tank and  Perquimans  Counties. 
1658      -First  settlers  arrived  in  Chowan  County. 
1661      -George  Durant  made  land  purchase  from  Chief  Kilcocanen  of  the 

Yeopin  Indians  in  Perquimans;  first  land  deed  in  North  Carolina. 
1672      -Currituck,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  and  Chowan  created  as  precincts 

by  subdividing  the  Albemarle  Precinct, 
1682      -Currituck  Sound  area  designated  "Port  of  Currituck,"  shipping 

used  old  Currituck  Inlet  200  yards  south  of  Virginia  line. 
1704      -Indian  reservation  laid  out  for  Yeopin  Indians  near  Sandy  Hook 

in  Camden  County, 
1713      -Storm  cut  New  Currituck  Inlet,  five  miles  south  of  Old  Currituck 

Inlet. 
1718      -"Blackbeard"  (Edward  Teach)  the  pirate  killed  in  a  battle  in 

the  sound  off  Ocracoke  Island. 
1722      -Edenton  founded. 

1728  -Shipping  diverted  to  New  Currituck  Inlet  as  Old  Inlet  was 

developing  shoals. 

1729  -Tyrrell  County  formed  from  parts  of  Chowan,  Bertie,  Currituck 

and  Pasquotank. 
1732      -First  courthouse  in  North  Carolina  built  at  Phelps  Point,  now 

Hertford. 
1734      -Mackeys  Ferry  began  operation  between  Edenton  and  Mackeys. 
1736      -St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  built  in  Edenton;  second  oldest 

church  in  North  Carolina. 
1738      -Hyde  County  formed. 

1755      -Lake  Phelps  in  Washington  County  discovered. 
1758      -Hertford  incorporated, 

1762      -Commercial  herring  fishing  introduced  to  Chowan  County. 
1771-72   -142  sailing  vessels  visited  the  Edenton  port. 
1774      -Yeopin  Indians  left  Sandy  Hook  Reservation  to  join  their  kinsmen, 

the  Iroquois,  in  New  York, 
1777      -Camden  County  created  from  Pasquotank. 

1779  -Gates  County  formed  from  land  taken  from  Hertford,  Chowan,  and 

Perquimans  Counties. 

1780  -Plymouth  founded. 

1784      -Collins  estate,  110,000  acres,  " or der i ng  Lake  Phe  Ips  ,  was  formed ; 

became  largest  plantation  in  North  Carolina  with  328  slaves. 
1786      -242  sailing  ships  cleared  New  Currituck  Inlet. 
1793      -Construction  began  on  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 
1793      -Reading  incorporated;  later  named  changed  to  Elizabeth  Town, 

and  in  1801,  to  Elizabeth  City. 
IjqS  -First  Ocracoke  Inlet  lighthouse  built. 
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-Flrst  Cape  Hatteras  lighthouse  built. 

-Washington  County  formed  from  Tyrrell. 

-Road  parallel  to  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  opened  for  traffic. 

-New  Currituck  Inlet  closed;  Currituck  became  landlocked; 
tuck  Sound  changed  from  salt  to  fresh  water, 

-Plymouth  was  one  of  leading  shipping  points  in  state. 

-Ocracoke  Island  transferred  from  Carteret  to  Hyde  County. 

-Two  great  storms  opened  Hatteras  Inlet  and  Oregon  Inlet. 

-Canal  dug  by  slaves  connected  Fairfield  in  Hyde  County  with  the 
Alligator  River, 

-Total  population  of  Camden  -  6,049;  Currituck  -  7,227;  Gates  - 
8,420;  Tyrrell  -  5,  128. 

-Herring  was  a  boom  industry  in  Chowan  with  28  large  fisheries  on 
the  Albemarle  Sound,  employing  5,000  workers  and  200  vessels. 

-Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company  started  digging  toll  canal 
across  Currituck  to  connect  Albemarle  Sound  to  waters  of  Virginia, 

-Canal  completed  and  opened  for  use, 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  63,254^ 

-Civil  War  began, 

-Roanoke  Island  fell  to  Union  Forces; 
rest  of  war. 


Albemarle  Area  occupied 


-Confederate  Ram  "Albemarle"  sunk  off  Plymouth. 

-The  "pound"  net  for  small  fishing  operating  introduced  in  Cho\ 

-Second  Cape  Hatteras  lighthouse  built,, 

-Dare  County  formed  from  Tyrrell, 

-Albemarle    Area    population    -    60,654o 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  73,863. 

-Norfolk-Southern  Railway  reached  Edenton. 

-Norfolk  and  Carolina  Railway  crossed  western  Gates  County. 

-Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  connected  with  Washington  County. 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  78,970. 

one  of  the 


-John  L,  Roper  Lumber  Company  established  in  Rop 
largest  operations  in  south, 

-Elizabeth  City  State  Teacher's  College  foi 

-Manteo  incorporated, 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  86,048. 


Negroes  established. 
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-Railroad  bridge  built 
and  Washington  Countis 


ine  flight  by  Wilber  and  Orville  Wright 
Dare  County^ 

icross  the  Albemarle  Sound  between  Chowan 


-Albemarle  Area  population  -  92,800» 

-Currituck  Canal  sold  to  Federal  government;  became  part  of 
Intra-Coas ta 1  Waterway. 

-Stock  company  formed  to  pump  dry  Lake  Mattamuskeet  and  farm  rich 
bottom;  high  cost  of  keeping  water  out  defeated  project. 
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-Albemarle  Area  population  -  92,422. 

-Camden  causeway  built,  linking  Camden  and  Pasquotank  Counties  by 
a  toll-free  bridge . 

-New  attempt  made  to  farm  Lake  Ma t t amuskee t ,  but  insect  pests  and 
low  agricultural  prices  during  depression  defeatet 

-U.S.  Highway  17,  "Ocean  Higl 
Albemarle  Area  with  Virginii 


project, 
iway,"  completed,  linking  Northern 


-Wright  Memorial  built  at  Kill  Devil  Hills. 

-Chowan  River  Bridge  built,  hailed  as  freeing  the  "Lost  Provinces" 
of  the  Northeast  from  Virginia's  economic  domination. 

-Dismal  Swamp  Canal  taken  over  and  operated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment , 

-Old  Currituck  Sound  Bridge  opened;  provided  first  highway  link 
to  Outer  Banks  from  North  Carolina  mainland. 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  94,33A. 

-Swanquarter  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Hyde  County  begun  by 
Federal  Government. 

-Federal  Government  acquired  Lake  Mattamuskeet  in  Hyde  County  as 
a  game  preserve,  now  most  famous  goose-shooting  spot  in  nation. 

-Federal  erosion  control  project  begun  on  Dare  Outer  Banks. 

-Farm  Security  Administration  acquired  old  Collins  and  Pettigrew 
lands  at  Lake  Phelps  and  developed  them  into  one-family  farms 
for  former  tenants;  project  failed. 

-"Lost  Colony"  pageant,  by  Paul  Green,  first  performed  in  cele- 
bration of  350th  Anniversary  of  birth  of  Virginia  Dare;  became 
great  tourist  attraction. 

-Highway  bridge  built  across  the  Albemarle  Sound,  between  Chowan 
and  Washington  Counties  replacing  Mackeys  Ferry. 


-Pea  Island  Nat: 


1  Wildlife  Refuge  established  on  Outer  Banks. 


-State  acquired  Pettigrew  State  Park  in  Washington  County,  includ- 
ing old  Collins  estate  homeplace. 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  95,902. 

-Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  established  on  Roanoke  Island. 

-Naval  Air  Facility  built  at  Weeksville  in  Pasquotank  County. 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  97,580. 

-Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreational  Area  established  on 
Dare  County  Outer  Banks. 

-Mackey  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  established  in  Currituck 
County. 

-Albemarle  Area  population  -  97,698, 

-Alligator  River  Bridge  opened  between  Dare  and  Tyrrell  Counties. 

-Knotts  Island  Ferry  run  established. 

-New  Currituck  Sound  Bridge  opened;  old  bridge  removed. 


THE   POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY 
OF  THE  AREA 


THE  POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY  OF  THE  AREA 


SUMMARY  OF  POPULATION* 

The  more  important  findings  from 
Albemarle  Area  are  as  follows: 


study  of  the  population  of  the 


Although  the  total  population  of  the  area  has  remained  static 
for  the  past  20  years,  internal  shifts  are  taking  place.   Popu- 
lation increases  are  occurring  in  the  urban  centers  and  in  the 
coastal  areas  proximate  to  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area. 
The  rural-farm  population  is  continuing  to  decline  as  agriculture 
becomes  more  scientific  and  mechanized.   Out-migration  has  been 
heavy  for  over  50  years.   In  the  most  recent  decade,  1950-1960, 
over  16,000  people  migrated  from  the  area. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  total  population  live  in  a  50-mile  long  belt 
stretching  from  Plymouth  to  Elizabeth  City.   The  belt  contains 
all  the  urban  areas  but  occupies  only  ten  percent  of  the  total 
land  area. 

The  urban  population  in  1960  made  up  24  percent  of  the  total, 
rural  nonfarm  55  percent,  and  rural-farm  21  percent.   The  urban 
population  is  growing  slowly,  and  the  total  rural  population  is 
declining  slowly.   Meanwhile,  within  the  rural  population,  the 
rural-farm  sector  is  decreasing  rapidly,  about  50  percent  from 
1950  to  1960.   However,  during  the  same  period  the  rural  nonfarm 
population  increased  by  over  20  percent. 

Four  out  of  ten  people  in  the  area  are  nonwhite,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  expected  to  increase  slightly  in  the  next  20  years. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  heavy  population  loss  due  to 
out-migration  among  people  in  the  20  to  39  age  group.   Pro- 
portionately, the  over  65  age  group  is  growing  at  a  fast  rate, 
and  the  under  20  age  group  is  growing  at  a  modest  but  declining 
rate. 

In  1960  just  over  one  half  of  all  the  families  in  the  area  earned 
less  than  $3,000  and  could  be  classified  as  living  in  poverty, 
according  to  present  definitions.   Recent  surveys  indicate  that 
progress  is  being  made  slowly  in  upgrading  income  levels.   Less 
than  five  percent  of  all  families  earned  more  than  $10,000  in 
1960.   Per  capita  income  in  1962  was  $1,300,  only  three-fourths 
of  the  statewide  figure. 


'reparing  for  Change,  The  Population  of  the  Albemarle  Area. 


8.  Twenty  percent  of  the  adult  population  25  years  old  and  over  in 
1960  had  less  than  five  years  schoolmgo   Only  4,3  percent  of  the 
adult  population  had  completed  college,  and  the  median  years  of 
school  completed  was  8  =  3  years,.   In  1960  one-fourth  of  all  16  and 

17  year  olds  were  not  enrolled  m  schoolo 

9.  Total  area  employment  declined  by  1.5  percent  between  1950  and 
1960,   In  1960,  23  percent  of  the  work  force  was  employed  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  a  decline  of  31  percent 
compared  to  1950^  17  percent  were  employed  in  trade,  a  gain  of 

18  percent;  20  percent  m  services,  a  gain  of  20  percent;  21  per- 
cent in  manufacturing,  a  gain  of  four  percent;  and  20  percent  in 
all  other  employment,  a  gain  of  eleven  percent^ 

SUMMARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  following  material  is  taken  from  data  prepared  for  a  background 
study  on  agriculture  for  the  region? 

U   In  1964,  there  were  387,629  acres  of  cleared  farmland  in  the 
Albemarle  Area,  an  increase  of  about  one  percent  from  1959, 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  wooded  farmland  decreased  by 
over  17  percent  to  a  total  of  235,009  acreso 

2.   During  the  ten  year  period  from  1954  to  1964   the  number  of 
farms  in  the  area  declined  from  6,599  to  3,762,  a  loss  of  43 
percento   However,  the  average  farm  size  increased  from  102  to 
166  acres,  a  rise  of  over  62  percent, 

3o   The  average  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm  has  increased 
from  10,359  m  1954  to  34,340  i  r,  1964,  a  rise  of  231  percent. 

4.  Cash  farm  receipts  rose  from  less  than  31  million  in  1959  to 
over  38  million  in  1954,  an  increase  of  about  24  percent. 

5.  The  most  important  crops  in  the  area  in  terms  of  acreage  are 
soybeans,  followed  by  corn,  wheat,  peanuts,  truck  crops,  irish 
potatoes,  cotton,  oats,  and  tobacco    Soybeans,  wheat,  and  oats 
showed  the  greatest  acreage  increase  from  1959  to  1964,  while 
irish  potatoes,  truck  crops,  and  corn  made  the  largest  decline. 

6.  Agricultural  employment  is  estimated  to  provide  about  5,300  jobs 
in  the  area,  accounting  for  about  17  percent  of  the  total  area 
employments   However,  employment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
fisheries  declined  in  the  region  by  about  31  percent  from  1950 
to  1960o 
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SUMMARY  OF  FORESTRY* 

The  following  findings  are  drawn  from  a  study  on  forestry  in  the 
Albemarle  Area.   They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Woodlands  comprise  about  70  percent  of  the  total  land  area  in 
the  Albemarle  region.   This  figure  includes  swamp  and  bog  lands. 

2.  Commercial  forests,  which  include  98  percent  of  the  total  wood- 
lands in  the  area,  are  divided  almost  equally  among  farmers,  pulp 
and  paper  companies,  and  private  owners. 

3.  About  half  of  the  forest  land,  the  portion  owned  by  pulp  and 
paper  companies,  lumber  companies,  and  land  holding  companies, 
is  professionally  managed. 

4.  Less  than  three  percent  of  the  total  forest  land  in  the  area  is 
in  public  ownership,  the  second  smallest  proportion  for  any  area 
in  the  state. 

5.  In  the  area  in  1962,  softwood  growth  exceeded  the  timber  cut  by 
about  30  percent  and  hardwood  growth  exceeded  the  cut  by  about 
ten  percent. 

6.  There  is  a  relatively  even  distribution  in  the  area  between 
softwoods  and  hardwoods.   In  1963  the  figures  were:   softwoods  - 
11  million  cords,  hardwoods  -  11.6  million  cords. 

7.  There  is  about  twice  as  much  softwood  saw  timber  (trees  large 
enough  to  be  cut  for  timber)  available  for  cutting  as  hardwood. 

8.  Tree  mortality,  the  loss  due  to  fire,  insects,  disease,  and  other 
causes,  reduces  the  net  growth  each  year  by  about  25  percent. 

9.  Forestry  employment  is  estimated  to  provide  over  2,000  jobs  in  th; 
area,  accounting  for  about  eight  percent  of  the  total  employment. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  forestry  employment  for  many 
years.   The  main  reasons  are  the  rapid  decline  of  small  timber 
mill  operations  and  the  increase  in  highly  mechanized  corporate 
manageme  nt . 

SUMMARY  OF  FISHERIES** 

The  following  material  was  taken  from  a  study  prepared  on  fisheries 
for  the  region. 


Forestry  in  the  Albemarle  Area. 
•Fisheries  in  the  Albemarle  Area, 


1.  The  total  poundage  of  the  Albemarle  Area's  catch  increased  17.5 
percent  from  1962  to  1964o   However,  the  number  of  fin-fish 
decreased  18  percent,  and  the  number  of  shell  fish  increased  by 
100  percent o 

2.  The  fish  catch  often  fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  year  for  a 
given  species.   Heavy  dependance  by  small  fishing  operators  on 
two  or  three  types  of  fish  cause  economic  hardship  in  lean  years. 
Highly  adaptable  large  operators  are  in  a  much  stronger  position 
economica lly, 

3.  The  Albemarle  Area  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  the  state's 
crab  landings  in  1964,  over  11  million  pounds.   During  the  same 
year,  the  area's  finfish  catch  was  10,8  million  pounds„   The  total 
area  fish  catch  (shell  and  finfish)  averages  about  ten  percent  of 
the  statewide  figure. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  over  90  percent  of  the  commercial  fishing 
boats  (total  648)  based  in  the  region  fish  only  in  the  rivers  and 
sounds.   The  deep  sea  boats  are  hindered  in  their  passage  to  the 
ocean  because  of  the  fluctuating  depth  of  Oregon  Inlet, 

5.  Eight  locations  are  used  for  the  fish  landings.   Seventeen  dealers 
operate  from  these  landing  points,   Very  little  seafood  processing 
takes  place  within  the  area.   Oyster  packers  and  crab  pickers 
operate  in  Hyde  and  Dare,  and  some  herring  are  processed  within 
the  area , 

6.  The  most  important  seafood  catches  in  the  region  are  taken  in  the 
sound  and  rivers.   These  include    herring,  crabs,  shrimp,  oysters, 
and  miscellaneous  food  fish, 

7.  Fisheries  employment  is  estimated  to  provide  about  400  jobs  in 

the  area,  accounting  for  less  than  two  percent  of  the  total  employ- 
ments  However,  in  Dare  and  Hyde  Counties,  many  people  are  employed 
seasonally  in  fisheries,  perhaps  three  to  four  times  the  number 
employed  full  t ime o 

SUMMARY  OF  RECREATION 

The  following  material  is  taken  from  data  prepared  for  a  background 
study  on  recreation  in  the  region, 

1.   Within  the  region  are  three  Federal  Parks,  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore,  The  Wright  Brothers  National  Monument,  and  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Historic  Site,   These  parks  total  23,210  acres,  and  all 
are  located  off  the  mainland,  on  Roanoke  Island  and  the  Outer 
Banks,   There  is  one  state  park  in  the  area,  Pettigrew  State  Park. 
It  has  a  total  of  17,368  acres  —  16,600  water  and  768  land. 


There  are  five  federal  wildlife  refuges,  located  in  Currituck, 

Dare,  Hyde,  and  Washington  Counties.   Included  is  a  total  of 

89,003  acres,  made  up  of  51,985  acres  of  water,  23,569  acres  of 

marsh  and  13,449  of  upland.   In  addition,  the  state  operates  a 

refuge  area  in  Currituck  County  which  contains  about  700  acres 

of  mar  sh . 

Over  one  million  visitors  and  tourists  use  the  Outer  Banks 

recreation  areas  each  year.   It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000 

visitors  use  the  wildlife  refuge  areas  for  hunting,  fishing,  bird 

watching,  and  other  activities. 

The  region's  total  receipts  from  serving  travelers  in  1965  amounted 

to  over  $9  million,  only  1,6  percent  of  the  state's  total.   About 

two-thirds  of  the  travelers  came  from  outside  the  state. 

Total  employment  by  firms  engaged  in  serving  travelers  in  1964 

was  estimated  to  be  about  1,250,  four  percent  of  the  total  regional 

employment  figure.   In  that  year  429  firms  offered  services  for 

t r ave  ler s  . 


LAND  USE  SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS 


LAND  USE  SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS 

An  understanding  of  how  land  has  been  used  In  the  past  and  of  how  It 
is  now  being  used,  combined  with  a  determination  of  its  development  poten- 
tial, is  a  definite  aid  in  formulating  a  future  land  use  plan.   This  sec- 
tion provides  a  measure  of  the  relative  amounts  and  types  of  land  that  are 
being  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  Albemarle  Area.   In  addition,  it 
summarizes  the  general  soil  conditions  prevalent  in  the  area,  provides  an 
overview  of  the  regional  drainage  pattern,  and  analyzes  the  development 
potential  of  the  land  for  urban  development,  low  density  residential 
development,  agriculture,  forestry,  and  recreation. 

GENERAL  LAND  USE 

The  Albemarle  Area  has  a  total  of  2,088,300  acres  of  land  (see  Table  1), 
Although  woodlands  cover  over  two-thirds  of  the  land  area,  agriculture  is 
the  most  important  land  use  from  an  economic  standpoint.   About  one  acre 
in  every  five  is  used  for  agriculture. 

Woodlands  include  the  wooded  swamps,  bogs,  and  the  upland  forests, 
which  grow  outside  the  wetlands.   As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  wetlands 
woods,  consisting  of  bogs  and  swamps,  make  up  well  over  half  the  total 
woodlands.   The  forest  lands  lying  outside  the  swamps  and  bogs  are  inter- 
mixed with  agricultural  lands,  mostly  in  the  northern  half  of  the  area. 
(See  Map  3). 

Wetlands,  including  the  acreages  in  state  and  federal  parks  and  wild- 
life conservation  areas,  make  up  half  the  total  land  in  the  area.   This 
total  includes  swamps,  bogs,  and  marsh  lands. 

Dunes  and  beach  lands,  not  including  the  National  Seashore  Park  and 
developed  beach  resort  areas,  comprise  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
land  area.   Rural  residential  development  and  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment also  use  small  amounts  of  land,  each  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

What  will  be  the  land  use  pattern  in  years  to  come?   After  a  brief 
description  of  the  soil  and  drainage  characteristics  of  the  region,  this 
section  will  provide  an  analysis  of  the  major  uses  of  land  and  assess  the 
potential  of  each  for  future  development. 
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TABLE  1  -  LAND  USE  IN  THE  ALBEMARLE  AREA 


Type  of  Use 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Wet  lands 

Wooded  Swamps 

Bogs 

Fr e  sh  Mar s  h 

Salt  Marsh 

Dunes  and  Beaches 

Urban  and  Suburban 

Rura  1  Residential 

Public  Lands 

State  and  Federal  Parks 
Wildlife  Conservation  Areas 


Acreage 

Percent  of  Total 

408,900 

19 

537,300 

26 

268,700 

653,900 

29,800 

28,000 

13 

31 

2 

2 

17,600 

1 

7,900 

- 

5,400 

- 

39,200 
91,600 

2 

4 

2  ,088  ,300 

100 

GENERAL  SOIL  CONDITIONS  AND  DRAINAGE 

Soil  conditions  are  one  of  the  major  determinants  of  land  suitability 
for  various  uses.   The  existing  development  pattern  in  the  Albemarle  Area 
has  been  largely  determined  by  soil  characteristics,  and  future  develop- 
ment will  be  no  less  dependent  on  soil  capabilities.   Map  4  shows  the 
major  soil  groups  in  the  region  and  indicates  the  general  drainage  char- 
acteristics of  each. 

All  of  the  soils  in  the  Albemarle  Area  have  underlying  sedimentary 
deposits  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  can  be  considered  rock  free. 
Building  practices  are  usually  modified  to  ensure  stable  foundations  for 
large  buildings  and  heavy  load  bearing  structures.   The  usual  practice  is 
to  either  broaden  the  foundation  or  to  drive  pilings. 

The  water  table  varies  throughout  the  region,  but  generally  it  is  very 
high.   The  range  varies  from  standing  water  (in  some  of  the  organic  soils) 
down  to  about  three  feet  over  most  of  the  area.   In  some  of  the  more  sandy 
soils,  however,  the  range  is  from  about  three  feet  to  more  than  ten  feet. 
On  the  Outer  Banks,  the  range  is  from  five  to  ten  feet.   Generally,  the 
water  table  on  the  north  side  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  is  higher  than  on  the 
south  side.   In  much  of  the  organic  soil  in  the  Southern  Albemarle,  the 
natural  water  table  is  less  than  one  foot  most  of  the  year.   Many  lowlying 
places  in  the  region  have  fairly  frequent  flooding  problems.   The  usual 
causes  are  inadequate  runoff  because  of  the  flatness  of  the  land  and  the 
inability  of  the  s 


oils  to  absorb  additional  water  after  a  few  hours  of 
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heavy  rainfall.   Where  good  drainage  systems  are  needed,  but  lacking,  exec 
sive  rainfall  occasionally  causes  considerable  crop  damage. 

The  major  soil  groups  found  in  the  region  are  listed  in  Table  2,  and 
some  of  their  more  important  properties  are  summarized. 

TABLE  2  -  SELECTED  SOIL  PROPERTIES,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1966 


Soil  Series 

Flood 

Water 

Shrink 

Hazard 

Table 

Minutes/Inch 

Swell 

I 

Mucks,  peat, 

Very 

0-15  ins. 

swamp 

Frequent 

Marsh 

Very 

0-15  ins. 

Frequent 

111 

Sand  Dunes, 
Coastal  Beach 

None 

60-120  ins. 

less  than  45 

Low 

IV 

Lakeland 

None 

60-120  ins. 

more  than  45 

Low 

Klej 

None 

30-60  ins. 

mod.  45-75 

Low 

Rumford 

None 

over  120  ins. 

less  than  45 

Low 

Norfolk 

None 

over  120  ins. 

slight  limitat. 

Low 

Goldsboro 

None 

30-60  ins. 

slight  limitat. 

Low 

V-A 

Duplin 

None 

15-30  ins. 

mod.  45-75  ins. 

Low 

*Woodston 

*Matapeake 

*Mattapex 

*Nixonton 

Lynchburg 

Frequent 

15-30  ins. 

Mod.  45-75  ins. 

Low 

V-B 

*Dragston 
^Barclay 

Rains 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

mod.  45-75  ins. 

Low 

*Fallsington 

Craven 

None 

15-30  ins. 

mod.  45-75  ins. 

High 

Lenoir 

Frequent 

15-30  ins. 

more  than  75  ins. 

Mod. 

VI-A 

*Bertie 
*Dunbar 

Coxville 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

more  than  75  ins. 

Mod. 

Bayboro 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

more  than  75  ins. 

High 

Hyde 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

more  than  75  ins. 

High 

Vl-B 

Portsmouth 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

mod.  45-75  ins. 

Mod. 

Bladen 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

more  than  75  ins. 

Mod. 

*Elkton 

*Othello 

Pasquotank 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

mod.  45-75  ins. 

Low 

Weeksville 

V.  Freq. 

0-15  ins. 

mod.  45-75  ins. 

Low 

Mattamuskeet 

Frequent 

60-120  ins. 

less  than  45  ins. 

Low 

VII 

Fine  Sand 
*Pocomoke 
*Rutilege 
*Plumraer 

Minor  Soils 
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MAP    5 

DRAINAGE 


The  Albemarle  Area  Is  drained  by  numerous  slow  moving  streams,  canals, 
and  drainage  ditches  which  empty  into  the  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Perquimans, 
Pasquotank,  North  Alligator,  and  Pungo  Rivers,  and  Albemarle,  Currituck, 
Croatan,  Roanoke,  and  Pamlico  Sounds.   These  waters  are  connected  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  Oregon,  Hatteras,  and  Ocracoke  Inlets. 

The  best  drained  soils  in  the  region  lie  on  sand  ridges  on  the  Curri- 
tuck mainland,  the  western  parts  of  Chowan  and  Washington  Counties,  and  the 
western  northern  and  south  eastern  part  of  Gates.   Except  for  the  marsh 
lands,  the  Outer  Banks  are  very  well  drained.   As  can  be  seen  on  Map  5, 
extensive  drainage  systems  consisting  of  canals  and  ditches  have  been  dug 
in  the  Southern  Albemarle  Counties.   The  most  complete  artificial  drainage 
system  in  the  region  has  been  constructed  in  the  southern  part  of  Washington 
County  around  Lake  Phelps  and  Pungo.   The  largest  bog  land  conversion  to 
agriculture  is  taking  place  in  this  section.   The  drainage  system  around 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  in  Hyde  County  is  also  used  to  lower  and  control  the 
water  table  for  agricultural  land.   The  large  system  on  mainland  Dare 
County  is  being  used  to  convert  bogland  into  productive  wood  lands.   There 
are  other  smaller  artificial  drainage  systems  in  the  region,  particularly 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  region,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  information  available  to  plot  them  on  a  map. 

The  natural  drainage  system  works  much  more  effectively  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  region,  except  for  the  Dismal  Swamp,  than  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion.  Topographic  variation  is  much  more  pronounced,  with  a  gradual  rise 
from  south  to  north  and  from  east  to  west.   The  range  varies  from  sea 
level  to  about  75  feet.   By  contrast  most  of  the  Southern  Albemarle  varies 
between  sea  level  and  15  feet. 

In  latter  parts  of  this  section,  information  will  be  presented  on  the 
soil  suitability  for  various  land  uses.   These  classifications  are  based 
on  soil  properties  and  general  drainage  characteristics  of  each  sub-area. 

LAND  POTENTIAL  STUDY 

The  remainder  of  this  section  consists  of  a  survey  and  analysis  of 
each  land  use  and  a  determination  of  its  development  potential.   The  land 
uses  and  land  types  included  are  as  follows: 


1 .  Agr icu  Iture 

2.  Wetlands 

3.  Forestry 

4.  Dunes  and  Beaches 

5.  Rural  Residential  Development 

6.  Urban  and  Suburban  Development 

7.  Industrial  Development 

8.  Recreation  Development 

9 .  Water  Use 


Several  of  the  elements  are  broken  down  into  subsectionso   For  example, 
under  agriculture,  each  of  the  more  important  crops  grown  in  the  region  is 
considered  separately^   Wetlands  are  broken  down  into  three  sections,  bogs, 
swamps,  and  marshes.   Frequent  reference  to  the  existing  land  use  map 
(Map  3)  will  help  in  identifying  the  pattern  of  each  land  use  and  relating 
it  to  other  uses. 


Agr icu  1 1  ur e 

Agriculture  has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  economy  in  the  Albemarle  Area 
since  the  first  English  settlers  moved  into  the  region.   Small  grains,  corn, 
and  livestock  have  been  the  area's  most  important  agricultural  exports  for 
over  two  hundred  yearso   While  agriculture  is  slipping  rapidly  as  a  source 
of  employment,  total  production  has  been  gradually  rising  and  total  cash 
income  is  rising  sharplyo   Increased  mechanization  and  the  application  of 
scientific  technology  have  boosted  productivity  but  decreased  the  need 
for  manual  labor..   In  the  last  five  years,  there  has  been  a  decline  of 
over  30  percent  in  farm  operators,  forcing  many  untrained  and  semi-skilled 
people  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

Changes  in  Farmland  Use  -  A  picture  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
farmland  use  are  revealed  in  Table  3.   A  breakdown  is  provided  between 
cleared  and  wooded  farmland,  showing  trends  in  the  use  of  eacho   Although 
the  total  amount  of  land  classified  as  farmland  has  been  decreasing,  the 
total  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  has  been  increasing  slowly,   A 
marked  decrease  has  been  taking  place  in  wooded  farmland.   Note  that  the 
total  acreage  classified  as  being  in  agricultural  use  in  Table  1,  Land 
Use  in  the  Albemarle  Area,  1966,  includes  only  cleared  farmland,  plus 
wooded  farmland  used  for  pasture^   Other  wooded  farmland  is  included  under 
forestry. 

Land  clearing  for  agriculture  is  now  taking  place  primarily  in  Curri- 
tuck, Hyde,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington  Counties.   The 
figures  for  Washington  County  are  misleading  because  several  thousand  acres 
of  cleared  farmland  were  placed  m  a  new  federal  wildlife  refuge  at  Pungo 
Lake  in  1963,  and  thus  do  not  appear  in  the  1964  totals.   In  fact,  the 
largest  and  most  ambitious  agricultural  land  development  program  is  being 
operated  in  Washington  County, 


TABLE   3    -    CLEARED  AND  WOODED   FARMLAND,    ALBEMARLE   AREA  -    1966 


County 

Cleared 
L959 

Farmland 
1964 

1959-1964 
Percent  Change 

Wooded 
1959 

Farmland 
1964 

1959-1964 
Percent  Change 

Camden 

34,621 

34,753 

-   .4 

17,091 

19,439 

+  13.7 

Chowan 

37,852 

36,427 

-  3.8 

30,093 

20,823 

-30.0 

Currituck 

40,732 

46,954 

+  15.3 

25,810 

22*,  503 

-12.8 

Dare 

309 

379 

+  22.7 

358 

441 

+23.2 

Gates 

44,492 

41,855 

-  5.9 

53,909 

48,098 

-10.8 

Hyde 

48,631 

50,035 

+  2.9 

30,899 

26,553 

-14.1 

Pasquotank 

52,120 

54,239 

+  4.  1 

19,076 

19,176 

+   .5 

Perquimans 

51,678 

56,226 

+  8.8 

35,933 

34,689 

-  3.5 

Tyrre  1 1 

19,481 

20,436 

+  4.9 

18,  160 

19,620 

+  8.0 

Washington 

54,590 

46,325 

-15.1 

53,348 

23,667 

-55.6 

ALBEMARLE  AREA        384,506        387,629 


284,677   235,009 


Soybeans  -  An  indication  of  current  trends  in  acreage  planted  among 
the  major  crops  grown  in  the  region  is  shown  in  Table  4.   The  most  important 
crop  in  terras  of  acreage  is  soybeans,  and  the  increase  in  acreage  planted 
is  rising  rapidly.   Most  soils  in  the  area  are  well  suited  for  soybeans, 
including  much  of  the  virgin  organic  soil  land  that  is  now  being  cleared 
for  agriculture.   The  future  demand  for  high  quality  soybeans  appears  to 
be  very  good.   According  to  trends  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Extension  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  soybeans  will  be 
the  most  important  crop  in  the  area  in  the  future.   Map  6  shows  the  soil 
suitability  for  commercial  crops  in  the  region. 

Corn  -  Corn  is  the  second  most  important  crop  in  the  area,  although 
the  total  acreage  planted  has  declined  in  recent  years.   In  fact,  until 
recently,  corn  was  the  leading  crop.   The  market  conditions  for  corn  have 
not  been  particularly  favorable  in  recent  years,  and  the  volume  produced 
has  declined  accordingly.   Area  soils  are  generally  very  well  suited  for 
corn.   Projecting  the  probable  amount  of  corn  to  be  grown  in  the  area  in 
the  future  is  very  difficult.   If  livestock  production  in  the  area  were 
to  increase  greatly,  it  might  spur  corn  production.   However,  current  trends 
indicate  that  corn  production  will  continue  to  decline. 
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TABLE  A  -  LAND  USED  FOR  MAJOR  CROPS,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1959- 196A 


Crop 


Acres 
1939      1964 


Average  Percent     Number  of* 
Percent  Change   Change  In  N.  C.    Acres  Anticl- 
1959-1964        1959-1964       pated  by  1986 


Soybeans 

112,830 

140,241 

Corn 

139,968 

112,847 

Wheat 

10,888 

23,008 

Oats 

2,984 

4,752 

Truck  Crops 

14,377 

10,164 

Irish  Potatoes 

10,211 

5,313 

Peanuts 

20,222 

20,267 

Cotton 

6,852 

6,278 

Tobacco 

1,629 

1,516 

24.3 
19.4 
111.3 
59.2 
29.3 
48.0 
.2 


+43.9 

290,000 

-17.6 

75,000 

-  9.2 

48,000 

-44.8 

5,000 

-22.6 

20,000 

-27.7 

5,000 

-  4.  1 

20,000 

-  5.6 

5,000 

-16.5 

1,200 

469 , 200 

319,961    324,386 


Projections  based  on  data  obtained  from  Trends  in  the  Development  of 
Agriculture  in  North  Carolina,  by  Walter  H.  Pierce  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Wheat.  Oats,  and  Other  Food  Grains  -  Wheat  production  in  the  region 
has  been  rising  in  spite  of  state  wide  declines  in  this  crop.   The  amount 
of  wheat  planted  is  dependent  on  changing  governmental  control  programs. 
If  the  United  States  continues  to  increase  its  role  in  providing  food  for 
other  nations,  wheat  production  could  rise  sharply. 

Oats  are  a  relatively  minor  crop,  grown  primarily  for  preparing  feed 
mixtures  for  use  on  the  farm.   If  livestock  production  in  the  region  shows 
marked  Increases  in  the  future,  the  amount  of  oats  grown  will  probably  go 
up  sharp  ly  also. 

Several  other  feed  grains,  such  as  barley  and  sorghum,  are  grown  in 
small  quantities.   The  production  of  these  grains  will  probably  be  linked 
closely  with  livestock  production,  since  they  are  used  for  on  the  farm 

feedings . 

Irish  Potatoes  -  Irish  potato  production  in  the  region  has  produced 
a  trend  line  that  looks  like  a  roller  coaster.   Irish  potatoes  are  in  a 
weak  market  position  because  the  major  production  areas  in  the  south  reach 
the  market  with  their  crop  first.   When  production  outside  the  state  is 
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abnormal,  area  growers  can  profit  greatly.   Yet,  when  normal  or  better 
market  years  are  enjoyed  by  the  major  outside  producers,  prices  for  the 
local  crop  plunge.   Unseasonably  wet  weather  can  cause  great  difficulty 
for  local  growers  also,  making  it  impossible  to  harvest  the  crop  at  times. 
It  is  possible  that  Irish  potato  production  in  the  area  will  increase  In 
the  future,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  trend  will  be 
estab lished. 

Truck  Crops  -  Truck  crops  have  shown  a  decline  in  recent  years.   Among 
the  crops  grown  are  snapbeans,  peaches,  cabbage,  cantaloupes,  cucumbers, 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  watermelons,  and  carrots.   Much  of  the  produce  grown 
is  marketed  by  the  growers  at  small  roadside  stands,   A  number  of  these 
small,  part-time  businesses  are  located  along  U.  S.  Highways  17,  64,  158, 
and  168,   Although  the  acreage  devoted  to  truck  crops  is  rather  small,  a 
considerable  amount  of  income  is  derived  from  these  crops.   The  sandy  soils, 
found  particularly  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Albemarle  Area,  are  very 
well  suited  for  truck  crops.   With  extensive  land  engineering  and  devel- 
opment, large  tracts  in  the  Southern  Albemarle  Area  could  be  adapted  to 
some  truck  crops.   The  projections  made  for  future  truck  crop  production 
are  based  on  the  assumptions  that  contract  farming  will  increase  to  the 
point  that  processers  can  afford  to  locate  in  the  region,  and  that  it  will 
be  profitable  for  area  producers  to  engage  in  contract  farming.   Soil 
suitability  for  truck  crops  is  shown  on  Map  7, 

Peanuts  -  Peanuts  are  not  expected  to  increase  very  much  in  acreage 
in  the  future,  but  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  continue  climbing.   Peanuts 
are  grown  primarily  in  Chowan  and  Gates  Counties  because  of  the  suitability 
of  their  soils.   The  annual  acreage  planned  has  remained  about  constant  for 
several  years,  and  local  producers  supply  a  processing  plant  located  in 
Edenton.   Production  increases  in  the  area  may  well  be  tied  to  the  capacity 
for  expansion  of  the  processing  plant. 

Tobacco  -  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  a  minor  crop,  being  grown  chiefly  on 
the  western  edge  of  Gates  and  Chowan  Counties.   Yield  per  acre  in  tobacco 
continues  to  rise,  and  surpluses  are  common  in  the  government  controlled 
stabilization  programs.   Because  of  the  health  problem  associated  with 
tobacco  use  and  the  growth  of  foreign  markets,  the  crop  faces  a  highly 
uncertain  future.   However,  all  these  problems  will  have  little  effect  on 
the  Albemarle  Area  because  generally  its  soils  are  not  well  suited  for 
tobacco  c 

Summary  -  A  total  future  acreage  for  agriculture  (cleared  land  planted 
in  commercial  and  truck  crops)  has  been  projected.   It  is  anticipated  that 
more  land  will  be  used  for  agriculture  in  the  future  than  is  now  used.   The 
proximity  of  the  Albemarle  Area  to  Megalopolis  and  other  growing  urban 
complexes  ensures  a  ready  market  for  foodstuff  and  fiber. 
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Wet  lands 

Almost  a  million  acres  are  classified  as  wetlands  in  the  Albemarle 
Area.   Since  about  half  of  the  total  land  area  is  included,  it  can  be 
easily  seen  that  these  areas  are  very  important  resources  in  the  region. 
The  wetlands  classification  includes  swamps,  bogs,  and  marsh  lands. 

Swamplands  are  concentrated  along  the  major  water  courses.   The  Chowan, 
Alligator,  and  North  Rivers  have  large  swamps  bordering  their  shorelines. 
Bogs  are  located  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  Albemarle  Area  (see  Map  3), 
and  in  huge  tracts  in  the  eastern  and  central  portion  of  the  Southern 
Albemarle  Area,   Fresh  marsh  is  found  along  the  inner  or  sound  shore  of  the 
Outer  Banks  above  Roanoke  Island,  bordering  the  Currituck  peninsula,  and 
along  the  inner  shores  of  the  Pungo  River,   Salt  marsh  borders  Roanoke 
Island,  the  inner  shore  of  the  Outer  Banks  from  Nags  Head  to  Ocracoke,  and 
the  mainland  shores  of  Dare  and  Hyde  Counties, 

Table  5  shows  the  wetland  distribution  by  counties. 

TABLE  5  -  WETLANDS  DISTRIBUTION,,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1966 


Wooded 

Fresh 

County 

Swamps 

Bogs 

Marsh 

Marsh 

Lakes 

Camden 

46,000 

28,900 

1,600 

___ 

___ 

Chowan 

4,300 

10,150 

___ 

— 

300 

Currituck 

28  ,400 

13,8  00 

23,600 

— 

___ 

Dare 

4,050 

138  ,200 

5,200 

16,000 

2,900 

Gates 

39,600 

___ 

___ 

___ 

550 

Hyde 

34,600 

216  ,  700 

3,400 

31,500 

47,950 

Pasquotank 

22,100 

27,200 

___ 

___ 



Perquimans 

10,250 

18,850 

___ 





Tyrrell 

24,400 

138,500 

550 

___ 

100 

Washington 

55,000 

61,200 

— 

13,000 

ALBEMARLE  AREA 

268,700 

653,500 

34,350 

47,500 

64,800 

Table  6  lists  the  principal  vegetation,  principal  wildlife  species, 
and  ownership  of  the  region's  wetlands. 

TABLE  6  -  WETLANDS  VEGETATION  AND  WILDLIFE,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1966 


Principal  Principal 

Wetland  Type     Vegetation        Wildlife  Species  Ownership 

Wooded  Hardwoods,     Raccoon,  rabbit.         Private,  small  lum- 

Swamp  Scrub  Growth    squirrel,  mink,  musk-   ber  companies,  farm- 

rat,  otter   duck,       ers,  pulp  and  paper 
deer,  bear,  woodcock,   companies,  Federal 
Government,  State 
Gov  er  nme  n t 

""  Deer,  bear,  wild-       Pulp  and  paper 

Pine,  Scrub    cat,  mink,  woodcock,    companies,  land 
Bogs  Growth  development  com- 


panies, small  lumber 
companies,  farmers, 
State  Government, 
Federal  Government, 


Raccoonj  muskrat.        Hunting  clubs. 
Fresh  Fresh  Water    rabbit,  nutrea,  private,  farmers. 

Marsh        Aquatic  Plants   mink,  otter,  deer, 

duck  ,  rail,  snipe  , 

teal,  geese  o 


Raccoon,  muskrat.  Pulp  &  paper  com- 

Salt  Salt  Water     mink,  otter,  nutria,  panies,  private, 

Marsh         Aquatic  Plants   clapper,  rail,  geese,  Federal  Government, 

rail,  snipe,  teal,  hunting  clubs. 

ducks , 


Wildlife  Use  of  Wet  lands  -  The  Albemarle  Area  is  in  the  middle  of  the: 
Atlantic  Flyway,  one  of  four  major  routes  over  the  North  American  Continent 
of  waterbirds  that  leave  Canadian  summer  breeding  grounds  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,   A  measure  of  the  use 
these  birds  make  of  the  three  major  refuges  in  the  Albemarle  Area  (Pea 
Island,  Mattamuskeet,  and  Swanquarter)  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
estimates.   Estimated  use-days  for  ducks  total  13,000,000;  for  geese, 
10,000,000;  for  coots,  734,000;  for  whistling  swans,  120,000,   A  use-day 
indicates  that  one  bird  used  the  refuge  one  day.   The  following  table 
shows  the  public  use  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  1960, 


TABLE  7  -  PUBLIC  USE  OF  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  TIEFUGES, 
ALBEMARLE  AREA,  1960,  IN  VISITOR  DAYS 


Hunt  1 ng 


Fishing 


Misce  1  laneous 


Tota  1 


Mat  t amuskee t 
Pea  Island 
Swanquar t  er 


4,385        12,000 

4,000 

6,000 


28,000 

10,000 

5  .500 


44,385 
14,000 
11,500 


TOTAL 


4,385 


22,000 


43,500 


69,885 


SOURCE:   UoSo  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services,  Report  WL-43 1 ,  April, 
1961 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  region  provides  wintering  ground 
for  between  300,000  and  500,000  acquatlc  birds,  primarily  ducks  and 
geese.   The  marsh  areas,  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  are  the  princi- 
pal habitat  of  the  waterbirdso   A  rough  measure  of  the  wildlife 
harvest  which  is  taken  from  the  wetlands  is  indicated  in  Table  8, 

TABLE  8  ^WILDLIFE  HARVEST,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1958-1959* 


Type  of  Animal 

Number 
Killed 

Est  imat ed 
Income  from  Furs 

Type  of 
Habitat 

Deer 

1,000 

___ 

Bog  and  Swamp 

Raccoons 

3,000 

?  2,000 

Swamp  and  Marsh 

Minks 

1,200 

$12,000 

Swamp  and  Marsh 

Otters 

300 

$  6,000 

Swamp  and  Marsh 

Muskrats 

40,000 

$40 ,000 

Swamp  and  Marsh 

Ducks 

5,000 

— 

Marsh 

Geese 

500 

— 

Marsh 

*This  is  the  latest  information  available..  It  was  compiled  from 
estimates  made  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion » 


Bo^  -  Bog  lands  are  formed  in  large  relatively  flat  areas  that  have 
poor  surface  drainage.   Some  bog  lands  exist  at  higher  elevations  than 
much  of  the  surrounding  land.   Over  time  organic  material  from  plants  has 
been  deposited  over  the  soil  in  the  bog,  forming  a  topsoil  with  high  water 
retention  characteristics.   Low  lying  bogs  are  often  flooded  in  winter 
when  water  absorbing  trees  and  plants  have  lost  their  leaves  or  died.   The 
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organic  topsoll  or  muck  often  is  embedded  with  fallen  trees.   In  some  cases 
the  organic  material  overlying  the  mineral  soil  base  is  several  feet  thick, 
making  it  difficult  for  new  plants  and  trees  to  grow,   The  deep  muck  is  not 
only  very  moist,  but  has  a  high  acid  content,  primarily  tannic  acid  from 
decaying  plant  materlalso 

1.   Bog  Land  Conversion  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Bog  lands  in  Washington,  Hyde,  Tyrrell.  Pasquotank,  and  Currituck 
Counties  are  being  converted  to  agricultural  use,   Other  large  tracts,  In 
Dare  and  Tyrrell  Counties,  are  being  managed  and  developed  for  sustained 
yield  forestry  by  pulp  and  paper  companleso 

Within  the  tracts  being  developed  there  are  "dead  spots"  or  places 
where  the  organic  top  soil  Is  too  deep  to  permit  adequate  agricultural  or 
forest  use.   Forest  development  usually  involves  digging  a  series  of  drainage 
canals  to  lower  the  water  table,  with  the  spoil  from  the  digging  used  as  a 
road  base  to  provide  access  ways.   Once  a  drainage  system  has  been  con- 
structed, seeding,  planting,  and  timber  cutting  programs  designed  to  produce 
a  constant  timber  supply  can  be  operated. 

Good  growths  of  pine  can  be  obtained  from  well  drained  bog  lands. 
Pulp  and  paper  companies  have  a  heavy  demand  for  softwoods,  therefore  the 
availability  of  a  good  supply  in  the  area  is  Important  to  the  large  mills 
nearby.   Bog  used  for  timber  land  under  intensive  management  can  provide 
a  good  refuge  for  the  large  game  found  there  naturally,  such  as  deer  and 
bear. 

Bog  converted  to  agricultural  use  must  not  have  a  deep  organic  top 
layer.   Agricultural  lands  are  claimed  in  much  the  same  way  that  forest 
lands  are  brought  under  intensive  management,  except  that  after  digging 
drainage  ways  and  building  access  roads,  further  treatment  is  necessary. 
First  the  land  must  be  cleared  of  trees,  scrub  growth,  stumps,  and  embedded 
wood.   Then  the  soil  Is  typically  treated  with  heavy  amounts  of  lime  to 
combat  the  high  natural  acidltv;   If  a  very  large  number  of  embedded  trees 
and  stumps  He  in  the  muck  layer,  the  land  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation, 
but  Is  sometimes  used  for  pasture.   Bog  lands  converted  to  agriculture  are 
of  little  value  as  wildlife  refuge  areas. 


2,        Bog  Land  Conservation 

Based  on  the  plans  announced  by  the  major  corporate  interests  that 
own  bog  land  in  the  region,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  it  Is  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  all  of  the  bog  is  developed  for  agriculture,  forestry,  or 
some  other  use.   The  drainage  characteristics  of  this  unique  wetland  are 
being  permanently  altered  by  the  developments  already  under  way.   If  It  Is 
deemed  advisable  to  retain  natural  tracts  of  bog  in  the  region  as  wildlife 
refuge  areas,  then  it  is  not  too  early  to  consider  how  this  can  be  done. 


A  county  or 


'ether  could  create  a  park  or  wildlife  pre- 
the  state  to  taki 


counties  acting 
serve,  or  acting  in  unison,  the  counties  could  encourage 
over  a  tract  of  land,  conserve  it,  and  regulate  its  use.   Adequate  justifi' 
cation  for  such  measures  can  be  found  in  preserving  and  protecting  some  of 
the  unique  natural  features  of  the  region's  landscape.   Not  only  would  it 


ral  beauty  spot 


protect  and  enhance  the  Albemarle  Area's  image  as  a  natui 

but  it  would  provide  generations  an  understanding  of  how  the  land  used  to 


look. 


found  in  th< 


Ly  i  ng  s  t r eam 


riv 


Swamps  -  Wooded  swamps  are 
basins.   They  are  overlaid  with  a  mixed  organic  and  alleuvial  top  soil 
which  is  usually  deposited  by  the  flowing  waters  in  the  river.   Although 
the  soils  are  usually  fertile,  frequent  flooding  renders  them  useless  for 
agricultural  purposes  or  intensive  developments.   During  the  winter,  when 
the  swamps  are  often  flooded  with  up  to  a  foot  of  water,  they  provide 
refuge  for  some  of  the   aquatic  birds  that  stop  over.   Often  the  dense 
shade  from  trees  growing  in  the  swamps  restricts  the  growth  of  acquatic 
plants  which  provide  food  and  shelter  for  waterbirds  and  small  game. 

Swamp  lands  are  used  to  grow  hardwood  timber,  a  use  for  which  they 
are  well  suited.   One  of  the  biggest  problems  encountered  in  managing  swamp 
lands  for  timber  growth  is  obtaining  access  to  these  areas.   Special  machin- 
ery is  increasingly  employed,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  small  landowners 
to  use.   Much  of  the  swamp  land  in  the  region  is  owned  by  pulp  and  paper 
companies  and  small  lumber  companies. 

Swamp  lands  in  the  region  will  probably  remain  largely  intact,  often 
in  a  natural  state,  for  many  years  to  come.   Many  tracts  will  be  managed 


more  extensively  for  hardwood  timber,  but 

land  will  be  filled  and  converted  to  other  uses 

become  even  more  important  for  wildlife  refuge 
Selective  thinning  or  clearing  of  trees  in 
;ore  surface  area  to  sunlight  and  encourage  the 
rowth  of  fresh  water  acquatic  plants.   All  of  the  existing  swamp  land  can 
serve  very  useful  functions  as  wildlife  refuge  areas,  greenspace  reserva- 
tions, and  as  hard  forest  preserves. 

Marsh  Lands  -  Generally,  two  types  of  marsh  land  are  found  in  the 
ion,  shallow  fresh  marsh  and  salt  marsh.   Both  types  are  extremely 


management ,  the  swamps  can 
purposes  than  they  now  are 
certain  spots  can  expose  m 
8 

^e  ry 


is  very  unlikely  that  such 
With  better  forest 


reg: 

valuable  for  wildlife  refuge  purposes,  although  each  has  its  own  speci 

colonies  of  plant  life.   Both  types  serve  a  wide  variety  of  small  animals 

and  acquatic  birds 

number  of  minute  fi 

salt  marshes  in  their  life  cycle.   Studies  prepared  by  biologists  on  salt 

marsh  productivity  have  shown  that  the  economic  value  of  these  wetlands 


Salt  marshes  also  provide  breeding  grounds  for  a 
)rms  oS  sea  life.   Crabs,  shrimp,  and  oysters  use  the 


can  equal  that  of  good  farm  land  on  a  per  acre  basis.   There  Is  no  doubt 
that  fresh  marshes  likewise  are  quite  valuable, 

1.  Fresh  Marsh 

Shallow  fresh  marshes  line  the  shore  of  the  Currituck  Sound,  the  east 
end  of  the  Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  inner  mouth  of  the  Pungo  River  In  Hyde 
County.   Marsh  soils  are  waterlogged  or  flooded  by  wind  tides  which  normally 
range  between  one  and  twelve  inches.   Marsh  soils  are  usually  made  up  of 
silty  and  sandy  topsoils  over  a  sandy  base.   A  number  of   aquatic  fresh 
water  plants  grow  in  the  marshes  and  provide  food  and  shelter  for  small 
animals,  particularly  muskrats,  and  water  birds, 

2.  Salt  Marsh 

Salt  marshes,  found  only  in  Dare  and  Hyde  Counties,  are  concentrated 
around  the  southern  end  of  Roanoke  Island,  the  sound  shore  of  the  Outer 
Banks,  and  the  sound  shores  of  mainland  Dare  and  Hyde  Counties-.   The  soil 
base  of  salt  marshes  Is  the  same  as  that  of  fresh  marshes.   Marsh  areas 
along  the  Outer  Banks  are  regularly  flooded  by  ocean  Influenced  tides 
ranging  normally  between  a  few  inches  and  three  feet.   The  other  salt 
marshes,  bordering  the  mainland,  are  Irregularly  flooded  by  wind  tides 
ranging  between  a  few  inches  and  two  feet, 

3.  Marsh  Land  Conservation 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  marsh  areas  similar  to  those  in  the 
Albemarle  Area  have  been  destroyed  by  dredge  and  fill  operations  to  create 
shorefront  land  for  vacation  homesites  and  waterfront  recreation  facilities^ 
To  a  limited  extent  this  type  of  activity  is  taking  place  in  the  Albemarle 
Area,  and  new  plans  are  constantly  being  prepared  by  private  developers  to 
utilize  additional  marsh,.   With  the  steady  rise  of  vacation  and  permanent 
home  construction  in  Currituck  County,  there  is  sure  to  be  much  greater 
pressure  for  filling  and  developing  marsh  lands.   While  this  practice  can 
result  in  some  attractive  home  sites  and  recreation  areas,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  preserving  intact  a  number  of  wildlife 
areas.   The  value  of  an  area  for  refuge  purposes  begins  to  break  when 
developments  become  dotted  throughout  its  expanse, 

4.  Existing  Marsh  and  Water  Refuge  Areas 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Government's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice administers  five  refuge  areas  In  the  Albemarle  Area  (see  Map  8). 
Table  9  lists  the  areas  administered  by  the  service. 
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TABLE  9  -  REFUGE  AREAS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1966 

Total      Federal 
Acreage    Ownership     Upland     Water      Marsh 
(Acres) (Acres  ) (Acres)    (Acres)    (Acres) 

"  3.568 


15,501 


Mackay  Island 

6 

952 

5 

761 

2,193 

— 

Mattamuskeet 

50 

177 

50 

177 

A, 177 

46,000 

Pea  Island 

5 

880 

5 

859 

1,859 

_._ 

Pungo 

12 

287 

11 

705 

5,220 

6,485 

Swanquarter 

15 

,501 

15 

501 





89,003 


SOURCE;   General  Services  Administration  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Serv  ice  , 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  federal  preserves.  North  Carolina 
manages  one  refuge  in  the  Albemarle  Area,  the  North  West  River  Marsh 
Wildlife  Area.   As  can  be  seen,  less  than  25,000  acres  of  marsh  land 
have  been  set  aside  for  wildlife  refuges„   Of  this  total,  only  two 
fresh  water  marsh  refuges  have  been  provided,   Mackay  Island,  and  the 
State  operated  North  West  River  Marsh  Wildlife  Area,  both  lie  on  the 
North  Carolina-Virginia  border  of  Currituck  County.   The  remainder  of 
the  extensive  fresh  marshes  in  Currituck  are  unprotected. 

Pea  Island  and  Swanquarter  refuges  are  made  up  primarily  of  salt 
marsho   Additional  salt  marsh  areas  on  the  Dare  mainland  are  owned  by 
a  major  pulp  and  paper  company.   Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  salt  and 
fresh  marsh  is  owned  by  private  Individuals  and  hunting  clubs.   Although 
the  existing  refuge  areas  serve  a  very  valuable  function  in  providing 
food  and  shelter  for   aquatic  birds,  the  adjoining  wetlands  also 
function  as  refuges.   If  the  region  is  to  maintain  its  place  as  a  major 
national  waterfowl  wintering  ground  in  the  future,  thought  must  be  given 
to  preserving  an  adequate  amount  of  marsh  landc 

Forestry 

About  seventy  percent  of  the  total  Albemarle  region  is  in  forest 
or  wooded  wetlands.   Tracts  of  wooded  bog  land  over  100,000  acres  in 
size  lie  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Albemarle  Area.   In  the  Northern 
Albemarle,  large  tracts  are  found  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  (see  Map  3). 
Wooded  swamps  lace  the  shores  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  rivers 
that  feed  it.   Scattered  throughout  the  region  are  over  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  of  upland  foresto   This  mass  of  greenery  gives  the  section 
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a  very  distinct  character,  making  it  appear  to  be  remote,  tranquil,  and 
peaceful.   Actually,  most  of  the  wooded  land  has  been  cut  over  several 
times,  and  in  most  places  the  natural  environment  has  been  permanently 
altered  by  drainage  systems  and  access  roads.   The  virgin  growth  included 
many  long  leaf  pines  on  sandy  soil  In  the  northern  half  of  the  Albemarle. 
Massive  cedars  and  cypress  trees  grew  in  the  swamps  and  low  lands  through- 
out the  region.   Once  these  trees  were  removed,  second  and  third  growth 
species  of  lesser  value  took  their  place.   Even  the  Outer  Banks  supported 
a  large  growth  of  pines  and  mixed  hardwoods  at  one  time.   Once  these  trees 
were  removed,  the  instability  of  the  shifting  sands  defeated  nature's 
attempts  to  reseed  the  banks,   Man  has  also  done  his  part  to  prevent  a 
stabilizing  ground  cover  from  growing  there. 

Table  10  lists  the  most  important  forest  type  growing  in  each  of  the 
types  of  woodland  and  indicates  some  of  the  more  productive  forest  types 
that  could  be  grown. 

TABLE  10  -  MAJOR  FOREST  TYPES,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1966 

Major  Forest  Type 
Type  of  Forest  Land     Acreage        Existing  Potential 

Upland  Forest  537,300     Loblolly  Pine,      Slash  Pine,  Lob- 

Oak,  Gum,  Scrub     lolly  Pine,  Long- 
Growth  leaf  Pine,  Oak, 
Ash 

Bog  653,900     Gum,  Cypress,       Cypress,  Maple, 

Ash,  Scrub  Ash,  Oak 

Growth 


Wooded  Swamp  268,700     Scrub  Growth,       Cypress,  Cedar, 

Pond  Pine,  Pond  Pine,  Slash 

Loblolly  Pine       Pine 
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Map  9  shows  the  soil  suitability  of  the  region  for  growing  hardwoods. 
The  best  soils  are  located  in  western  part  of  the  region  in  Gates,  Chowan, 
and  Washington  Counties,   However,  much  of  the  land  in  a  band  stretching 
from  Northern  Currituck  to  Southern  Chowan  County  is  well  suited. 

Map  10  indicates  the  soil  suitability  for  pines  and  other  softwoods. 
The  general  pattern  is  similar  to  that  for  hardwood  suitability  except 
that  much  more  land  is  classified  superior  for  growing  softwoods.   Since 
it  has  been  found  that  much  of  the  bog  land,  shown  only  as  fair  in  terms 
of  suitability  on  the  map,  can  be  raised  to  a  good  classification  by  land 
engineering  and  management,  almost  all  of  the  region  is  generally  well 
suited  for  softwoods  potentially.   The  only  exceptions  are  the  marsh  lands 
and  the  Outer  Banks. 

As  long  as  major  pulp  and  paper  companies  retain  ownership  of  much 
of  the  area's  woodlands,  (they  are  in  fact  gradually  increasing  their 
holdings),   it  is  probable  that  at  least  half  of  the  region  will  remain 
in  fore  s  t  s  . 

Dunes  and  Beaches 

About  20,000  acres  of  undeveloped  sand  dunes  and  beaches  remain  on 
the  Outer  Banks  in  Currituck  and  Dare  Counties.   Fronting  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  this  tract  of  land  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  undeveloped  portions 
of  the  East  Coast  Shoreline  of  the  U=S.   Man  has  learned,  belatedly  it 
seems,  that  public  access  to  the  ocean  has  been  vanishing  rapidly.   Future 
generations  will  not  be  able  to  buy  choice  ocean  side  sites  and  build 
homes  and  cottages.   Indeed,  except  for  a  relatively  few  places,  it  will 
not  even  be  possible  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  to  get  any  more 
than  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  ocean  without  trespassing  on  private  prop- 
erty.  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  and  adjoining  Cape  Lookout  Seashore 
have  preserved  some  of  the  state's  Outer  Banks  as  federal  parks  and  wild- 
life refuge  areas.   However,  neither  of  these  areas  are  as  accessible  to 
major  population  concentrations,  particularly  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan 
Area,  as  would  be  the  Currituck  and  Northern  Dare  Outer  Banks, 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  highway  access  through  this  section 
of  the  Outer  Banks,   There  have  been  several  local  efforts  to  have  a  toll 
highway  built  down  the  banks  to  connect  with  the  existing  U.S.  Highway  158 
in  Dare  County.   There  have  also  been  attempts  to  encourage  the  state  to 
build  a  highway  on  the  banks.   Thus  far,  these  efforts  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful.  Obviously,  until  road  access  is  ensured,  land  development  plans  by 
property  owners  will  be  held  in  abeyance.   There  is  little  doubt  that 
development  would  proceed  rapidly  once  a  highway  was  built. 

The  soil  on  the  Outer  Banks  is  sandy  and  very  unstable.   Dunes  are 
periodically  formed  and  then  eroded  away.   One  of  the  major  problems 
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experienced  is  wind  and  water  erosiono   At  no  place  along  the  existing 
developed  strip  in  Dare  County  is  erosion  control  and  dune  stabilization 
adequateo   Only  m  the  National  Seashore  Park  have  extensive  efforts  been 
madp  to  build  up  dunes  and  plant  ground  coveto   The  stabilization  costs 
so  far  have  been  very  high  in  the  parks,  but  much  valuable  experimental 
work  is  being  done. 

Although  seldom  mentioned,  it  is  possible  for  a  massive  storm,  or  a 
series  of  severe,  storms,  to  devastate  most  ci    the  ex-Sting  development  on 
the  Outer  Banks,  parti:uiarly  on  the  ocean  side.   Building  practices  have 
often  included  cutting  a  gap  in  the  ocean  fronting  dune  line  and  placing 
the  structure  there  with  its  foundation  resting  on  the  sando   Thus,  a 
flood  tide  can  easily  destroy  the  structure  as  it  pours  through  the 
breach  in  the  protective  dune  line. 

At  the  present  time,  problems  of  water  supply  are  approaching  some 
of  the  more  developed  portions  of  the  Outer  Banks,   Nags  Head  and  Kitty 
Hawk  have  moved  to  head  off  the  problem  by  '  ncorpor a t ing  and  providing 
public  water  supplies  for  their  res:..dentSo   Other  places,  such  as  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Kill  Devfl  Hills,  roust  find  a  solution  if  new  development 
at  these  places  is  to  continue  for  long  in  the  future.   It  might  eventually 
be  necessary  to  pipe  water  to  the  Outer  Banks  from  the  mainland.   Sewage 
disposal  could  eventually  prove  a  probieir  alsOj  particularly  as  the  older 
developments  become  more  densely  built-upo   The  sand  has  a  limited  capacity 
for  absorbing  water,  even  though  the  filtiatlcK  rate  is  rapidc 

Almost  no  public  access  areas  are  avallabis  in  the  existing  developed 
portion  of  the  Dai^  Banks  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,   Streets 
were  platted  at  even  intervals,  along  the  ocean  shore  when  development  was 
taking  place  co  provide  access  for  interior  lots  ;tbofe  not  fronting  on 
the  oc--an,  .   In  theory,  *uch  a  practice  may  seem  fine,  but  in  practice  it 
usually  works  very  poorly  If  at  all.   These  narrov  slieys  to  the  water 
have  never  been  markecs  or  pavedj  and  most  people  do  not  even  know  they 
exist,   if  che  county  undertook  the  job  of  paving  them  it  would  have  a 
near  impossible  job  of  maintenance  and  supervision.   Certainly  the  owners 
of  ocean  front  lots  are  not  anxious  to  see  thes*  slices  of  land  opened  for 
public  use.   In  most  Instances,  relatively  few  of  the  platted  interior  lots 
were  ever  developed,  thus  the  problem  is  not  really  one  of  providing  access 
for  these  lots.   Rather,  it  is  one  of  provid-ng  publi:  access  places  for 
tourists  and  others  who  use  the  commercial  facilities  along  the  beach.   It 
would  be  far  more  desirable  than  the  existing  situation  to  provide  ocean 
front  access  areas  several  acres  in  size  with  adequate  parking  and  circu- 
lation for  day  visitorso   Commercial  facilities  could  then  be  grouped 
nearby  to  serve  the  users. 


It  is  inconceivable  to  think  of  a  new  stretch  of  the  Outer  Banks 
being  opened  for  development  that  would  omit  access  areas,  string  commer- 
cial development  the  length  of  the  access  road,  strangulate  the  access 
road  with  unlimited  access,  and  rip  apart  the  dunes  to  create  homesites,, 
However,  without  more  land  use  regulation  than  now  exists,  these  are  very 
likely  to  happen. 

The  Currituck  and  Northern  Dare  County  Banks  could  possibly  be  added 
to  the  existing  National  Seashore  Parks  along  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
They  could  also  become  a  very  desirable  recreation-resort  area  developed 
with  well  planned  residential  areas,  grouped  commercial  facilities,  ade- 
quate public  access  and  recreation  areas,  a  controlled  access  highway, 
stabilized  beaches  and  dunes,  and  adequate  public  facilities. 
Rural  Residential  Development 

Three-fourths  of  the  total  population  in  the  Albemarle  Area  lives  In 
what  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  classifies  as  rural  areaso   By  this 
definition,  any  incorporated  or  unincorporated  place  of  less  than  2,500 
residents  is  considered  to  be  rural.   There  is  only  one  near  borderline 
community  in  the  region  -  Hertford  -  with  just  over  2,000  population. 
Additionally,  there  is  just  one  other  rural  community  with  over  1,000 
population  -  Columbia  -  which  has  about  l,100o   These  two  towns  will  be 
considered  along  with  Elizabeth  City,  Plymouth,  and  Edenton  m  the  dis- 
cussion of  Urban  Development, 

Rural  Communities  -  There  are  a  number  of  small  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  region^   Some  of  these  places  have  been  established  com- 
munities for  almost  three  hundred  years.   Most  of  them  are  located  at 
transportation  junctions;  places  where  boats  landed  or  ferrys  docked, 
railways  crossed  local  roads,  or  local  roads  intersected.   Many  of  these 
small  communities  lie  along  the  coastline,  in  Currituck,  Dare  and  Hyde 
Counties.   Before  the  1930's,  they  were  isolated,  relatively  self-suf- 
ficient villages.   Now  more  accessible  to  the  adjoining  countryside,  they 
are  populated  mainly  by  commercial  fishermen,  merchants.  Coast  Guardsmen, 
sailors,  and  small  farmers.   Further  inland,  away  from  the  coast,  the 
villages  are  centers  for  county  government,  small  commercial  enterprises, 
and  local  educational  facilities.   The  inland  communities  are  populated 
primarily  by  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  commuters. 

The  following  table  lists  those  communities  in  the  region  with  popu- 
lations below  1,000  persons.   Also  see  Map  11. 
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Rural  Development  in  the  Northern  Albemarle  -  Except  for  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Area  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Albemarle  region,  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  distributed  rather  evenly.   Currituck  and  Camden  Counties  have 
no  urban  centers.   They  are  dotted  with  about  twenty  small  community 
clusters,  most  of  them  under  300  persons  in  population.   The  new  residential 
growth  in  these  villages  has  been  generally  quite  modest.   There  is  a  con- 
tinuing influx  of  house  trailers,  whose  residents  usually  commute  to  jobs 
in  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area,   A  large  proportion  of  the  residents  of 
these  villages  commute  either  into  the  metropolitan  area  or  to  Elizabeth 
Citya   Most  of  the  better  new  residential  developments  in  Currituck  and 
Camden  are  water  oriented,  clustering  close  to  the  sound  or  river  shores. 
Much  of  the  new  development  is  occurring  outside  the  existing  village 
clusters^ 

Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  and  Chowan  Counties  are  each  dominated  by  a 
single  urban  type  cluster  -  Elizabeth  City,  Hertford,  and  Edenton.   Out- 
side the  major  town  in  each  of  these  counties  are  a  few  rural  communities. 
However,  most  of  these  communities  are  in  a  decline  which  seems  to  vary 
inversly  with  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  dominant  town.   For  example,  in 
Pasquotank,  which  counts  about  75  percent  of  its  population  in  the  Eliza- 
beth City  Area,  the  outlying  communities  are  withering  away.   The  same 
pattern  can  be  seen  in  Chowan  and  Perquimans  Counties.   As  the  major  town 
grows,  and  as  school  consolidation  progresses,  the  small  communities  are 
diminished  in  their  commercial  and  educational  functions. 

Gates  County's  development  pattern  and  situation  is  similar  to  that 
of  Currituck  and  Camden.   There  are  about  ten  small  communities  in  the 
county,  each  averaging  about  200  people,   A  large  proportion  of  their 
working  populations  commute  to  jobs  into  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area 
and  Suffolk  to  the  north,  or  Hertford  County  to  the  West.   School  con- 
solidation in  recent  years  has  tended  to  centralize  the  educational  facili- 
ties near  Gatesville  and  have  contributed  to  its  growth.   Like  Elizabeth 
City,  Hertford,  and  Edenton,  Gatesville  is  also  the  county  seat,  adding 
to  its  functional  importance.   New  residential  growth  has  been  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  county.   The  most  important  consideration  for 
residential  location  seems  to  be  ready  access  by  highway  to  jobs,  facili- 
ties, and  services  outside  the  county.   Consequently,  most  new  growth  has 
been  on  or  near  the  major  highways.   Water  oriented  development  has  been 
almost  nonexistant,  because  the  Chowan  River  shoreline  is  low  lying  and 
swampy . 

Rural  Development  in  the  Southern  Albemarle  -  The  southern  part  of 
the  Albemarle  region  has  not  grown  at  a  rate  comparable  with  that  of  the 
northern  part.   However,  Plymouth,  in  Washington  County,  and  the  Dare 
County  beach  areas  have  experienced  a  moderate  rate  of  growth.   The 


interior  of  the  section,  Tyrrell  and  Hyde  Counties,  the  rural  parts  of 
Washington,  and  mainland  Dare,  have  declined  rapidly. 

Washington  County  is  dominated  by  Plymouth,  much  in  the  manner  that 
Edenton  functions  in  Chowan.   The  smaller  communities  in  the  county  are 
declining  in  importance  and  in  population  as  Plymouth  grows.   Almost  all 
of  the  new  residential  growth  has  occurred  in  and  around  Plymouth.   Addi- 
tional development  is  occurring  on  the  shores  of  the  Albemarle  Sound,  fol- 
lowing the  trend  to  water  oriented  development  occurring  on  the  north  side 
of  the  sound, 

Hyde  and  Tyrrell  Counties,  with  an  economy  based  almost  entirely  on 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  small  commercial  fishing  operations,  have 
experienced  a  heavy  population  loss  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.   Tyrrell's 
population  center  is  Columbia,  a  small  town  with  a  population  just  over 
1,000  persons.   All  of  the  county  governmental  facilities  and  functions  are 
concentrated  at  Columbia,  and  there  are  no  other  villages  in  the  county. 
Its  shoreline  bordering  the  Albemarle  Sound  is  suitable  for  second  home  or 
recreation  oriented  development  in  places,  but  because  of  its  relative 
isolation  no  development  has  taken  place  there  yet.   A  very  limited  amount 
of  new  residential  growth  has  occurred  in  the  county, 

Hyde  County,  like  Gates,  has  a  number  of  small  villages,  most  of  then 
numbering   less  than  300  people.   These  villages  are  strung  like  beads  along 
the  shores  of  the  Pamlico  Sound  and  Lake  Mat t amuskee t ,   School  consolida- 
tions, and  a  decline  of  agricultural  and  fishing  employment  have  diminished 
the  importance  of  these  communities.   There  is  almost  no  new  residential 
growth  in  the  county.   Since  most  of  the  sound  shore  areas  are  marshy  and 
low  lying,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  vacation  or  second  home  develop- 
ment, in  Hyde. 

Dare  County's  mainland  is  much  like  that  of  Hyde  County,  and  the  settle- 
ment pattern  is  similar.   There  are  a  few  small  clusters  of  population  widely 
separated  by  low  lying  timber  lands  and  marshes.   Roanoke  Island  is  being 
built-up  at  a  moderate  rate.   Most  of  the  new  residential  development,  al- 
most all  of  a  permanent  type,  is  occurring  outside  the  town  of  Manteo.   It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  island  will  be  almost  completely  devel- 
oped « 

The  Outer  Banks  are  experiencing  two  patterns  of  residential  growth. 
Most  of  the  new  permanent  home  construction  is  occurring  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  banks.   The  older  villages,  most  of  them  below  Nags  Head  in  the 
south,  are  remaining  about  stable  in  population  or  gradually  declining. 
Most  of  the  new  residential  construction  in  this  part  of  the  banks  is  in 
vacation  or  second  homes.   The  improved  access  created  by  the  bridge  over 
Oregon  Inlet  has  made  development  in  the  southern  banks  area  more  desirable 
than  it  was  previously.   Continued  development  is  occurring  between  Nags 
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Head  and  Kitty  Hawk,  Both  permanent  homes  and  vacation  cottages  are  being 
built  in  this  section.  The  rate  of  growth  on  the  Outer  Banks  is  not  spec- 
tacular, but  it  is  steady.  It  can  be  anticipated  that  permanent  resident! 
development  on  the  northern  end  of  the  banks  will  increase  as  access  to  tl 
Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  is  improved. 

Rural  Development  Trends  -  As  Map  11  indicates,  the  rural  population 
is  generally  evenly  distributed  in  most  of  the  Northern  Albemarle  region. 
However,  on  the  south  side  of  the  region,  the  rural  population  is  general! 
located  on  the  fringe  areas  of  the  land  mass.   As  might  be  expected,  the 
soil  suitability  for  low  density  residential  development  shows  a  somewhat 
similar  pattern  (see  Map  12).   The  best  land  for  low  density  development 
is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  region,  in  Gates,  Chowan,  and  Wash- 
ington Counties,  in  the  north  central  part  in  Pasquotank,  and  along  the 
coast  in  Currituck  and  Dare.   All  of  the  counties  have  some  land  that  is 
generally  well  suited  for  low  density  development. 

Large  wetland  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  serve  as 
barriers  to  residential  development.   The  protrusion  of  residential  devel- 
opment from  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area,  which  is  projected  for  the 
future,  will  be  constricted  and  channeled  by  the  wetlands  which  lie  along 
the  Virginia-North  Carolina  border.   Little  residential  development  should 
be  anticipated  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern  Albemarle  Area.   Not  only 
are  the  wetlands  a  hinderance,  but  the  great  distance  from  an  urbanised 
area  also  diminish  this  section's  desirability  as  a  place  for  residence. 
It  is  true  that  vast  drainage  and  land  engineering  projects  could  convert 
much  of  the  wetlands  so  they  could  be  used  for  residential  purposes,  but 
the  expense  involved  and  the  availability  of  large  amounts  of  more  easily 
developed  land  will  probably  rule  out  such  projects.   Sketch  plans  were 
prepared  a  few  years  ago  for  a  tract  on  the  fringe  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  in 
Virginia,  but  the  project  never  materialized. 

The  most  urbanized  counties,  Pasquotank,  Chowan,  and  Washington  are 
experiencing  some  growth  of  residential  development  outside  the  corporate 
limits  of  their  major  town.   However,  this  growth  is  not  actually  rural, 
but  suburban,  for  in  due  time  most  of  these  outlying  developments  will  be 
incorporated  by  the  town. 

Dare  and  Currituck  Counties  are  experiencing  what  might  be  termed 
rural  nonfarm  residential  growth.   Most  of  this  new  development  is  water 
oriented  and  is  occurring  outside  the  older  developed  communities.   There 
are  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  new  developments  in  these  two  counties 
in  various  planning  stages. 

In  all  of  the  other  area  counties,  rural  residential  development  is 
occurring  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Most  of  the  new  homes  are  being  built  by 
local  residents  who  are  upgrading  their  housing.   Few  outsiders  are  moving 
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in.   There  is  a  continuing  net  loss  of  population.   Both  Camden  and  Perqul- 
nans  Counties  have  a  few  small  vacation  home  areas  or  new  permanent  resi- 
dential developments  under  way,  but  not  on  a  scale  to  compare  with  the 
above  mentioned  counties.   New  growth  in  most  of  the  area  counties  Is 
dependent  on  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  area's  economic  base. 

Urban  Development 

An  estimated  7,900  acres  of  land  in  the  region  are  used  for  urban 
and  suburban  land  use.   Of  this  total,  about  3,800  are  contained  in  the 
five  principal  urban  centers  in  the  area  (see  Table  12).   In  1960,  26,353 
people  lived  in  these  towns.   Three  of  them,  Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  and 
Plymouth  are  the  main  commercial  and  industrial  centers  in  the  region. 
Hertford  is  located  in  an  area  dominated  by  Elizabeth  City  and  Edenton 
(see  Map  18  ).   Columbia  is  isolated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Albemarle 
Sound  in  a  sparsely  populated  section  surrounded  by  wetlands  and  forests. 

The  three  larger  towns  all  have  good  growth  potential.   All  three 
originally  were  ports  of  some  significance.   They  drained  their  hinterland 
of  agricultural  and  forest  products  and  served  as  market  and  government 
centers  for  the  surrounding  population.   Their  roles  as  ports  diminished 
over  time  as  railways  and  highways  began  to  carry  more  traffic.   Today 
their  only  boat  traffic  is  by  barge,  carrying  bulk  oil,  lumber,  and  other 
products.   Today's  ocean  going  ships  cannot  cross  the  shallow  bar  at 
Oregon  Inlet  or  use  the  small  channels  in  the  sounds  and  rivers  of  the  area, 

TABLE  12  -  URBAN  CENTERS,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  I960 
(POPULATION  1000  AND  OVER) 


County 


1960 
Urban  Center     Population  &  Acreage 


Projected      1986 
'opulation  &  Acreage 


Chowan  Edenton 

Pasquotank  Elizabeth  City 

Perquimans  Hertford 

Tyrrell  Columbia 

Washington  Plymouth 


4,458 

750 

5,000 

840 

14,062 

1 

,650 

19,000 

2,300 

2  ,068 

400 

1,700 

450 

1,099 

200 

800 

225 

4,666 

780 

6,300 

1,050 

26,353 

3 

,780 

32,800 

4,865 
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E 1 Izabeth  City  -  Elizabeth  City  is  the  major  urban  center  in  the 
region.   It  serves  the  whole  area  as  a  communications  and  distribution 
center.   Its  population  growth  has  been  steady,  if  unspectacular.   One  of 
its  greatest  drawbacks  to  growth  and  expansion  is  a  lack  of  good  connective 
highways  with  Southeastern  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  state.   The  city 
is  old,  as  far  as  urban  places  in  North  Carolina  are  concerned,  and  has 
had  a  resistance  to  change  in  the  past.   However,  the  pace  of  change  in 
the  city  has  been  accelerated  in  recent  years,  indicating  that  the  com- 
munity will  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities  and  provide  much  of  the 
leadership  that  will  be  needed  to  shape  the  future  of  the  region. 

Edenton  -  One  major  prod  for  Elizabeth  City  is  the  rapid  progress 
and  development  being  achieved  by  Edenton.   Edenton,  too,  is  a  historic 
town  with  many  handsome  old  homes  dating  from  the  colonial  period.   The 
town  is  moving  to  preserve  and  enhance  its  heritage,  while  at  the  same 
time  adapting  itself  to  the  new  changes  and  developments  demanded  by 
modern  life.   Edenton  has  followed  a  wise  course  of  improving  its  living 
conditions  and  general  environment  as  an  approach  to  acquiring  new  indus- 
tries and  businesses.   After  several  years  of  hard  work,  the  rewards  are 
being  reaped. 

Plymouth  -  Plymouth's  major  industry  and  the  life  blood  for  the  town 
is  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  which  lies  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
town  in  adjoining  Martin  County.   Recent  expansions  in  the  plant  have 
served  as  an  impetus  for  growth  in  Plymouth.   Like  Elizabeth  City,  Plymouth 
has  been  adapting  itself  rather  slowly  to  the  changes  that  the  future 
will  demand.   Its  downtown  is  in  a  state  of  deterioration,  and  its  street 
system  needs  improvements.   In  spite  of  its  larger  size,  Plymouth's  com- 
mercial activity  ranks  quite  a  bit  behind  Edenton's. 

Most  of  the  new  residential  growth  in  Elizabeth  City  is  occurring 
outside  the  city  limits,  to  the  west  and  the  southeast.  Edenton's  new 
growth  is  to  the  west  toward  the  Chowan  River  and  in  an  area  southeast 
of  town,  about  five  miles  away  o 
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Soil  suitability  for  urban  development  is  shown  on  Map  14.   The  areas 

near  or  in  Elizabeth  City,  Plymouth,  Edenton,  and  upper  Gates  County  are 

the  best  suited.   In  addition,  all  of  those  areas  mentioned  above  as  being 

suitable  for  septic  tanks  could  also  support  urban  densities.   It  is  quite 

likely  that  the  thrust  of  urbanization  from  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area 
will  in  the  future  extend  downward  into  Currituck,  generating  suburban 
development  the  length  of  the  peninsula. 


Industrial  Development 

A  number  of  factors  must  be  considered  when  determining  the  suitabilit 
of  an  area  for  industry.   Some  of  the  most  important  factors  are  the 
adequacy  of  the  transportation  system,  the  availability  of  a  suitable  laboi 
supply,  the  distance  from  the  markets,  the  availability  of  raw  materials, 
the  cost  of  the  power  supply,  the  cost  and  suitability  of  industrial  sites, 
and  the  availability  of  essential  public  services  and  facilities.   Most 
industries  now  prefer  public  water  and  sewerage  services,  and  carefully 
measure  the  quality  of  a  community's  schools,  public  recreation  program, 
libraries,  and  other  public  and  cultural  facilitles„ 

Map  15  shows  the  soil  suitability  in  the  Albemarle  Area  for  light 
industries.   Because  of  the  other  factors  in  addition  to  soil  suitability 
that  must  be  considered  in  determing  the  potential  of  an  area  for  industry, 
much  of  the  land  shown  on  the  map  as  good  actually  has  little  chance  of 
undergoing  industrial  development.   The  areas  with  the  best  potential  lie 
in  upper  Currituck  County,  and  in  Elizabeth  City,  Hertford,  Edenton,  and 
Plymouth,   The  "belt"  of  land  that  links  these  areas  has  almost  all  of 
the  existing  industry,  about  60  percent  of  the  region's  labor  supply,  the 
best  rail  and  highway  transportation,  and  by  far  the  best  public  facilities 
and  services  in  the  Albemarle  Arear, 

Much  of  the  better  drained  land  m  the  region  lies  in  upper  Chowan 
County  and  in  Gates  Countyo   However,  the  potential  for  industrial  develop- 
ment in  this  section  is  not  as  good  as  in  the  above  mentioned  areas  becaus; 
the  general  lack  of  services  and  facilities  usually  needed  by  an  industryo 
Roanoke  Island  in  Dare  County  has  some  land  that  is  generally  well  suited  f 
industrial  developmento 

The  industrial  potential  of  the  region  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
better  connective  highway  system.   Vegetables  and  seafood  processed  in  the 
area  could  be  shipped  north  to  the  major  urban  complexes  and  west  to  the 
N.C.  Piedmont  Crescent.   Waterway  and  channel  improvements  would  ma'.e  the 
region  more  attractive  to  industries  which  depend  on  bulk  carriers.   The 
existing  waterway  system  can  be  very  well  served  by  barges. 
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Development  of  the  existing  recreation  potential  will  also  make  the 
region  much  more  attractive  to  industries.   A  great  number  and  variety  of 
public  recreation  facilities  and  services  are  needed  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  opportunities  for  the  population.   Work  weeks  in  the  future  will 
be  much  shorter  and  salaries  will  be  higher.   Thus,  people  will  seek  places 
where  they  can  enjoy  various  recreation  activities  the  year  around,  and 
they  will  have  the  money  to  afford  it. 

Recreation  Development 

Existing  Development  -  Not  counting  the  wildlife  refuges,  there  are 
four  public  recreation  areas  in  the  Albemarle  Area,   Three  are  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  one  by  the  N,C,  Division  of  State  Parks 
(see  Table  13). 

TABLE  13  -  PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS,  ALBEMARLE  AREA  -  1966 


'ettigrew  Stati 
Park 


Year 

Land 

Water 

Total 

Established 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1939 

768 

16,600 

17,368 

1953* 

22,641 

-- 

22,641 

1941 

144 

-- 

144 

1927 

425 

-- 

425 

Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore 


Fort  Raleigh  National 
Historic  Site 


Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial 


23,978     16,600      40,578 
*Adjoining  5,859  acres  in  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  -  This  federal  park  is  the  major 
public  recreation  facility  in  the  region,   (See  Map  8)o   Administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  it  offers  a  range  of  recreation  activities 
enjoyed  primarily  by  tourists^   These  activities  include  sight-seeing 
guided  walks,  talks,  nature  trails,  exhibits,  camping,  swimming,  boating, 
sport  fishing,  waterfowl  hunting,  birdwatching  and  photography.   The 
number  of  visitors  for  the  seashore  increased  by  over  1000  percent  from 
1954  to  1964.   Visitors  now  annually  total  over  one  million  people. 

Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  -  Fort  Raleigh  park  was  estab- 
lished to  commemorate  the  earliest  attempt  at  English  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  A  whole  range  of  new  facilities  have  been  opened  at  the 
site  in  the  past  year,  housing  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Park 


Service  which  administers  all  three  federal  parks  In  Dare  County.   With 
its  long  established  "Lost  Colony"  outdoor  drama,  the  facility  has  had 
heavy  visitations  for  many  years.   The  current  rate  is  over  150,000  visi- 
tors annua  1 ly  , 

Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial  -  The  Wright  Brothers  Memorial  was 
established  before  1930,  and  is  the  oldest  public  park  in  the  region.   It 
is  located  at  the  site  of  the  first  powered  airplane  flight  at  Kill  Devil 
Hills.   Attendance  at  the  park  has  been  heavy  for  many  years.   The  current 
annual  rate  exceeds  300,000  visitors. 

Pettigrew  State  Park  -  Pettigrew  State  Park  is  located  in  Washington 
and  Tyrrell  Counties,  and  includes  all  of  Lake  Phelps  and  part  of  the  lan<i 
surrounding  it.   Its  main  historic  attraction  is  "Somerset  Place,"  the 
old  plantation  built  by  Josiah  Collins  in  the  early  1830»s.   Activities 
available  at  the  park  are  picnicking,  boating,  fishing,  and  sight  seeing. 
Because  of  its  generally  poor  access  from  major  highways,  the  park  is  not 
heavily  visited  by  tourists.   It  is  estimated  that  fewer  than  50,000 
visitors  come  to  the  park  each  year. 

Other  Recreation  Facilities  -  Aside  from  the  above  mentioned  public 
parks,  there  are  ten  fishing  and  boating  access  sites  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  N.C.  State  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.   These  are  indicated  on 
Map  8„   The  sites  help  meet  the  need  for  water  access  for  sportsmen,  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  and  restricted  size,  they  do  not  serve 
as  effective  recreation  facilities  for  the  vast  number  of  picnickers, 
swimmers,  campers,  and  others.   They  are  also  insufficient  in  providing 
water  access  to  nearby  residential  development,,   Thus,  they  serve  a  very 
valuable  purpose,  but  they  do  not  totally  meet  the  region's  needs  for 
water  access  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

While  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  have  administrative  and 
legal  difficulties  in  using  revenues  derived  from  boat  licenses  for 
recreation  purposes,  neither  the  state  nor  the  region  can  long  afford  the 
"luxury"  of  the  single  purpose  access  area.   There  is  a  compelling  need 
for  related  recreation  uses  that  simply  are  not  being  provided  at  these 
access  areas  at  this  time. 

Recreation  Development  Potential  -  The  soil  potential  for  recreation 
development  is  indicated  on  Map  16.   Those  areas  rated  best  suited  for 
recreation  development  were  chosen  because  of  their  general  drainage 
characteristics  and  the  load  bearing  capacity  of  their  soils.   The  entire 
beach  and  dunes  area  of  the  Outer  Banks  rate  highly.   Much  of  the  Currituck 
mainland,  two  strips  of  land  in  Pasquotank,  large  areas  in  Gates  and  Chowan 
Counties,  and  land  bordering  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  Roanoke  River  in 
Washington  County  also  rate  highly.   All  of  the  counties  have  some  lands 
that  are  fairlv  well  drained  and  could  therefore  be  used  for  extensive 
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recreation  areas,   When  the  factors  of  general  soil  suitability  are  added 
to  the  unique  and  extensive  waters  available,  then  the  recreation  develop- 
ment potential  becomes  very  great. 

Needed  Recreation  Facilities  -  The  only  public  recreation  facilities 
in  the  Albemarle  Area  are  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  and  fed- 
eral government.   There  is  not  a  single  municipal  or  county  recreation 
facility  or  park  in  the  entire  region.   None  of  the  governmental  units 
has  an  administrative  organization  to  provide  a  public  recreation  program. 
In  spite  of  the  region's  abundant  recreation  resources  and  potential,  very 
few  facilities  are  available  to  the  average  resident. 

There  are  some  fine  private  recreation  facilities  and  programs,  but 
their  services  are  of  necessity  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion.  The  general  lack  of  recreation  facilities  and  programs  is  not  only 
a  handicap  for  the  population  now  living  in  the  area,  but  it  adversely 
affects  the  drive  to  improve  the  living  environment  and  attract  new  busi- 
nesses and  industries. 

If  the  region's  future  recreation  needs  can  be  adequately  anticipated, 
it  will  be  possible  to  build  a  system  that  can  serve  not  only  the  expected 
future  population,  but  that  can  also  offer  facilities  and  programs  for 
visitors  as  well.   City  and  county  parks,  beaches,  marinas,  community 
centers,  playfields,  and  multiple  use  areas  are  all  needed.   Because  of 
the  rapid  rise  in  land  costs,  a  comprehensive  recreation  plan  should  be 
drawn  up  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  a  guide  for  land  acquisition  and 
development.   The  system  could  best  be  designed  on  a  regional  scale,  but 
if  necessary,  could  be  handled  on  a  county  basis.   Many  of  the  needed 
facilities  could  be  located  to  serve  more  than  one  county. 


Water  Use 

Map  17  shows  the  existing  water  uses  in  the  Albemarle  Area.   The 
restricted  areas  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  are  used  in  the  daytime  by  the 
military  for  test  purposes  in  connection  with  a  Naval  Experimental 
Facility  at  Harvey's  Point  in  Perquimans  County.   The  prohibited  military 
area  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  mines  on 
the  bottom  and  can  be  used  for  navagation  but  not  for  anchorage  or 
trawling.   The  areas  shown  as  public  wildlife  refuges  are  part  of  the 
national  wildlife  facilities  in  Hyde  and  Dare  Counties^   Another  private 
wildlife  refuge  area  is  located  in  Currituck  Sound.   This  area  is  pro- 
tected from  hunters  during  the  winter  months. 

Crab  spawning  and  potting  areas,  public  oyster  beds,  and  polluted 
areas  are  designated  and  controlled  by  the  N.C,  Division  of  Commercial 
and  Sports  Fishing.   The  division  has  authority  to  change  boundaries 
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and  restrict  the  fish  and  shellfish  catch  in  certain  areas  to  protect 
the  state's  natural  resources. 

All  of  the  region's  inland  waters  are  used  by  sports  fisherman  and 
pleasure  boaters.   As  new  water  access  facilities  are  built  and  the 
waterfront  areas  in  the  sounds  and  rivers  are  more  fully  developed,  con- 
flicts in  water  use  are  sure  to  arise.   While  multiple  use  of  the  water 
is  generally  desirable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  zone  some  of  the  water 
areas  near  swimming  beaches  to  protect  swimmers.   The  N„C,  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  can  work  with  local  authorities  to  set  up  these 
zones  and  will  provide  personnel  to  protect  them. 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

The  transportation  system  of  a  region  determines  in  a  large  measure 
how  effectively  it  will  function.   This  section  provides  a  brief  review  of 
the  system  that  serves  the  Albemarle  Area,  and  provides  the  basis  for 
determining  its  function,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  region  is  connected  to  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  in  the  north 
by  three  highways  -  N,C,  615  from  Knotts  Island  in  Currituck  County,  N.C. 
168  up  the  Currituck  peninsula,  and  U.S.  17  through  Camden  County.   N.C.  615 
carries  only  local  traffic  and  terminates  at  Knotts  Island,   (See  Map  18). 
Both  N.C.  168  and  U.S.  17  carry  moderately  heavy  amounts  of  traffic  to  and 
from  the  Metropolitan  Area.   To  the  west,  N.C.  32  and  U.S.  13  pass  through 
Gates  County  and  connect  at  Suffolk,  Virginia.   U.S.  13  then  runs  on  to 
the  Norfolk  Area  from  Suffolk.   Of  the  two  routes,  U.S.  13  carries  the  most 
traffic  within  the  area.   The  maximum  average  daily  traffic  flow  on  any 
highway  in  the  region  is  about  7,500  vehicles  (see  Map  19). 

Westward  connections  are  provided  by  U.S.  13  and  158  through  Gates 
County,  U.S.  17  through  Chowan,  UoS.  64  through  Washington,  and  U.S.  264 
through  Ayden.   The  heaviest  flows  are  measured  on  U.S.  13  and  U.S.  17. 
The  section  of  U.S.  17  between  Edenton  and  Elizabeth  City  is  the  most  heav.ly 
travelled  in  the  region.   Access  to  the  Outer  Banks  from  the  north  is  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  158,  which  extends  down  the  lower  Currituck  Peninsula.   This 
highway  terminates  at  the  lower  end  of  Nags  Head  in  Dare  County  where  it 
is  joined  by  NoC  12  which  runs  to  the  tip  of  the  Dare  Banks  and  ends  at 
Hatteras. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  two  highways  provide  the  major  access 
ways,  U.S.  64  along  the  southern  rim  of  the  Albemarle  Sound,  and  U.S.  264 
along  the  northern  rim  of  the  Pamlico  Sound.   U.S.  64,  the  most  heavily 
travelled  of  two,  terminates  in  Dare  County,  where  it  joins  U.S.  158  and 
N.C.  12.   U,S.  264  passes  through  vast  areas  of  wetlands,  terminating  with 
U.S.  64  in  Dare  County.   Providing  a  north-south  connection  between  these 
two  highways,  in  the  center  of  the  Southern  Albemarle,  is  N.C.  94,   This 
lightly  travelled  artery  runs  from  Columbia,  in  Tyrrell  County,  to  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet  in  Hyde.   Other  important  area  highways 
are  N.C.  37,  which  runs  from  Gates  County,  through  Chowan  and  Perquimans 
to  Washington  County,  crossing  the  Albemarle  Sound  Bridge.   This  bridge 
forms  the  only  connecting  link  between  the  mainland  of  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  region.   N.C.  32  runs  from  Plymouth,  in  Washington 
County,  southward  into  Beaufort  County. 
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The  existing  regional  highway  system  is  generally  adequate  for  servin;? 
the  needs  of  the  area's  population.   However,  its  utility  for  through  traf- 
fic is  very  poor.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  life  blood  of  the  region 
in  the  future  is  expected  to  be  tourism  and  recreation.   Unless  better  con- 
nections to  the  outside  are  forged,  and  unless  better  internal  flow  for 
through  traffic  is  provided,  the  area  is  going  to  suffer.   Properly  devel- 
oped, the  region's  recreation  resources  can  serve  millions  of  tourists  each 
year,  for  the  potential  is  very  great.   The  soil  suitability  of  the  region 
for  trafficways  is  shown  on  Map  20. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tourist  flow  reaches  its  peak  in  the  summer 
months,  and  many  area  highways  record  much  higher  traffic  volumes  during 
this  period  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year.   Because  the  existing  recrea- 
tion and  tourist  system  is  seasonal,  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  a  strong 
case  for  highway  improvements  based  on  average  daily  traffic  flow.   The 
small  local  population  does  not  provide  impressive  use  totals  in  the  off 
seasons.   The  only  rationale  that  can  be  used  for  greatly  improving  the 
existing  system  or  providing  new  through  access  routes  is  one  of  serving 
areas  and  population  beyond  the  borders  of  the  region,  while  at  the  same 
time  bringing  them  through  the  area.   Dare  County's  Outer  Banks,  with  their 
historic  sites,  beaches,  and  National  Seashore  Park  are  the  region's  pri- 
mary existing  tourist  attraction.   It  is  estimated  that  over  70  percent  of 
the  county's  tourist  traffic  comes  from  the  north  through  Currituck  County. 
However,  the  connecting  highways  are  poorly  marked  in  the  Norfolk  Metropol- 
itan Area,  and  several  different  stretches  of  highway  must  be  negotiated 
before  arriving  in  Dare.   Over  a  million  tourists  visit  Dare  each  year; 
with  better  access  the  number  could  surely  be  increased  substantially. 

The  logic  of  building  a  highway  to  bring  development,  rather  than  as 
a  response  to  present  traffic  desire  patterns,  is  well  understood  both 
in  South  Carolina  (where  a  four-lane  highway  is  planned  to  connect  Char- 
lotte to  Myrtle  Beach)  and  in  Appalachia  (where  highway  construction  is 
planned  to  "open  up"  the  area  for  economic  development).   The  same 
approach  is  needed  in  the  Albemarle  Area. 

INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY 

The  Intracoastal  Waterway  System  passes  through  the  Currituck  Sound, 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  Currituck  peninsula  at  Coinjock,  runs  across  the 
Albemarle  Sound,  up  the  Alligator  River,  across  Hyde  County,  and  down  the 
Pungo  River  into  the  Pamlico  Sound.   Another  arm  of  the  system  runs  from 
the  Albemarle  Sound  up  the  Pasquotank  River,  past  Elizabeth  City,  up  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  through  South  Mills  and  into  Virginia  and  Hampton  Roads 
(see  Map  18).   This  system,  plus  the  inlet  connections  (Oregon,  Hatteras 
and  Ocracoke)  and  the  interconnecting  channels,  provide  the  region  with 


che  most  extensive  inland  waterway  network  in  the  county„   Every  major 
river  has  an  existing  channel,  providing  connections  to  Plymouth,  Columbia, 
Edenton,  Hertford,  and  Elizabeth  City,   Sound  channels  connect  Wanchese, 
Manteo,  Stumpy  Point,  Engelhard,  and  Swanquarter  with  the  ocean  inlets. 
Boats  from  the  latter  harbors  fish  in  the  sounds  and  ocean. 

In  spite  of  a  slight  rise  in  pleasure  boat  traffic  in  the  inland  water- 
way system,  traffic  is  relatively  light.   There  has  been  a  decrease  of  com- 
mercial traffic,  primarily  tugs  and  barges.   A  total  of  about  6,000  boats 
pass  through  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  each  year.   The  heaviest  traffic 
volumes  occur  in  the  fall  and  late  spring,  when  pleasure  craft  traveling 
to  and  from  Florida  swell  the  totals.   During  peak  months,  the  total  runs 
between  600  and  900  boats.   During  the  winter,  the  monthly  totals  vary 
between  200  and  400.   Summer  traffic  fluctuates  between  400  and  500  boats 
per  month . 

Facilities  for  boats  plying  the  inland  waters  are  very  sparce.   Eliza- 
beth City  offers  relatively  good  accommodations,  but  elsewhere  they  are 
generally  inadequate.   There  are  few  adequate  docking  facilities  for  locally 
owned  boats.   The  area's  very  great  boating  potential,  particularly  for 
pleasure  craft,  will  hardly  be  realized  until  modern  marinas  and  boat 
launching  facilities  are  provided, 

RAILWAYS 

Railway  access  to  the  region  is  provided  by  the  Norfolk  Southern  Rail- 
way, which  enters  the  northern  part  of  Currituck  County  from  Norfolk,  and 
runs  through  Camden,  Pasquotank  (Elizabeth  City),  Perquimans  (Hertford), 
Chowan  (Edenton),  and  Washington  (Plymouth).   The  railway  crosses  the 
Albemarle  Sound  between  Edenton  and  Washington  County,  providing  the  only 
rail  link  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  area.   Most  of 
the  existing  industrial  development  in  the  region  lies  adjacent  to  or  near 
this  railway.   One  other  railway,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  crosses  Gates 
County,  running  parallel  to  U.S.  13,  but  several  miles  south  of  the  high- 
way.  There  is  no  industry  located  along  this  railway  in  Gates  County. 

No  rail  passenger  service  is  available  in  the  area.   Railway  freight 
traffic  through  the  area  has  increased  gradually  during  the  past  five  years, 
following  a  long  decline  that  set  in  after  World  War  II.   The  primary 
reasons  given  for  the  present  rail  traffic  rise  are  the  increased  use  of 
very  large  capacity  freight  and  hopper  cars,  and  more  utilization  of  rail- 
roads for  "pick-a-back"  shipments  by  truckers. 

AIRPORTS 


There  are  a  number  of  small  airfields  located  in  the  region,  but  only 
one  important  potential  transportation  hub.   Elizabeth  City  and  Pasquotank 


County  are  cooperating  to  build  a  modern  terminal  at  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  just  south  of  Elizabeth  City,   This  facility  will  provide  the  area 
with  an  excellent  regional  air  terminal.   There  are  two  other  airport  sites 
with  development  potential.   One  of  these  is  the  Edenton  Airport,  a  former 
Naval  Air  Facility.   There  are  several  parcels  of  land  adjacent  to  this 
facility  which  could  be  developed  for  industrial  purposes  in  conjunction 
with  improvements  to  the  airport  facility.   The  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  Manteo  Airport,  another  former  military  i ns ta  1  la t i on „   The  Manteo 
facility  also  provides  an  open  door  to  a  rich  recreation  area,  the  Outer 
Banks  . 

There  are  a  number  of  small  airstrips  scattered  throughout  the  region 
(see  Map  18),  but  these  serve  primarily  local  traffic.   One  exception  Is 
the  former  Naval  Air  Station  at  WeeksviUe,  outside  Elizabeth  City.   This 
facility  has  been  purchased  by  a  major  corporation  which  is  setting  up  a 
cabinet  making  subsidiary  on  the  site.   The  existing  airstrip  will  probably 
be  used  only  the  corporation.   However,  if  it  sells  off  some  of  the  land 
to  other  companies,  the  airstrip  might  be  used  for  a  variety  of  Industrial 
traffic.   In  addition,  there  is  a  landing  strip  located  at  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  on  the  Outer  Banks.   This  facility  serves  tourist  traf- 
fic, primarily  light  aircraft. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  AND  UTILITIES 


Pub  lie  facilitie 


s  provide  a  range  of  essential  services  for  the  popu- 


lation of  the  region.   This  section  provides  an  overview  of  these  facili- 
ties, including  their  location  and  the  type  and  extent  of  the  services 
they  provide. 

.GOVERNMENTAL  CENTERS 

Each  county  in  the  region  has  its  own  county  seat  and  courthouse 
(see  Map  21).   Aside  from  providing  the  meeting  place  for  the  county's 
board  of  commissioners,  the  courthouse  usually  accommodates  the  register 
of  deeds,  the  tax  collector,  the  sheriff's  office,  and  the  clerk  of  court. 
Other  offices  sometimes  located  in  the  courthouse  include  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Services,  and  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.   As  can  be  seen  from  the  map,  several  of  the  court- 
houses are  very  close  to  each  other.   When  the  area  was  first  settled, 
and  travel  was  difficult,  it  was  desirable  to  have  many  courthouses  so 
people  could  travel  to  them  without  great  difficulty.   Now,  however,  with 
the  land  transportation  system  that  is  available,  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  such  a  number,  particularly  when  the  population  being  served  is 
taken  into  consideration. 


The  distribution  of  schools  is  also  shown  on  Map  21,   Schools  are 
divided  into  three  categories:   elementary  (grades  one  through  eight), 
high  school  (grades  nine  through  twelve),  and  combination  (all  grades  in 
one  school).   All  of  the  counties  have  been  undergoing  school  consolida- 
tion programs.   Great  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  school  facilities. 
Chowan  County  is  in  the  process  of  consolidation  of  the  county  and  Edenton 
City  School  Systems.   A  similar  program  is  being  worked  on  for  Pasquotank 
County  and  Elizabeth  City.   It  is  probable  that  several  of  the  other 
counties  could  profitably  join  with  one  or  two  of  their  neighbors  to  con- 
solidate schools  across  county  lines.   There  is  doubt  that  educational 
programs  would  be  strengthened  by  such  consolidations.   The  northern  half 
of  the  Albemarle  Area  has  more  potential  for  such  consolidations  than  the 
southern  part. 

HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Health  facilities  serving  the  region  are  shown  on  Map  21.   The  largest 
hospital,  Albemarle  Hospital  in  Elizabeth  City,  serves  the  area  from  the 
Chowan  River  to  Dare  County.   Several  of  the  counties  in  that  area  partici- 
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pate  in  providing  operating  funds  for  it.   Edenton  and  Plymouth  both  have 
small  hospitals,  and  Columbia  and  Cape  Hatteras  each  have  small  clinic- 
hospital  setups.   Larger  hospitals  are  available  in  the  Norfolk  Metropoli- 
tan Area  and  in  Suffolk,  Virginia.   Each  county  has  its  own  health  county 
health  facility,  located  at  the  county  seat.   These  are  indicated  on  Map 
21. 

POLICE  AND.  FlRE  PROTECTION 

By  present  day  standards,  police  and  fire  protection  for  the  area  are 
inadequate  outside  the  towns.   Map  22  locates  county  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  indicates  those  areas  that  have  fire  protection.   For  practical 
purposes,  those  areas  more  than  five  miles  from  a  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment are  considered  to  be  unprotected.   As  can  be  readily  seen,  much  of 
the  region  has  no  fire  protection.   Area  law  enforcement  is  not  well 
organized  or  coordinated.   The  State  Highway  Patrol,  through  its  head- 
quarters in  Elizabeth  City,  plays  an  important  role  in  holding  up  the 
level  of  protection.   The  best  police  and  fire  protection  is  available  in 
Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  and  Plymouth.   All  of  these  towns  enjoy  a  range 
and  quality  of  services  which  far  surpass  those  of  the  rest  of  the  area. 
Generally,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  of  both  police  and  fire 
protection  throughout  the  region. 

LIBRARIES 

Each  county  has  library  facilities  at  the  county  seat,  except  for 
Camden  County,  which  uses  the  Elizabeth  C i ty-Pas quo  tank  County  Library. 
All  of  the  area  counties  belong  to  regional  library  associations,  such  as 
the  one  that  serves  Pasquotank,  Camden,  Currituck,  and  Dare.   These 
associations  permit  a  wider  circulation  for  books,  a  greater  variety  of 
books,  cost  sharing  for  library  staff,  and  additional  state  aid  for  each 
county  involved.   Bookmobile  service  helps  reduce  the  need  for  branch 
libraries  and  provides  good  service  to  the  dispersed  population  of  the 
region.   The  area  libraries  are  located  on  Map  21. 


PUBLIC  WATER 

Public  water  systems  are  operated  in  Elizabeth  City,  Hertford,  Edenton, 
Plymouth,  Columbia,  Manteo,  Nags  Head,  and  Kill  Devil  Hills.   Edenton  is 
the  only  town  in  the  area  with  an  operational  sewage  treatment  plant, 
although  Hertford's  facility  is  nearing  completion.   Elizabeth  City, 
Columbia,  and  Plymouth  are  in  the  process  of  receiving  bids  for  their  proj- 
ects, and  it  is  expected  that  construction  will  follow  shortly.   All  of 
these  projects  are  being  assisted  by  Federal  Grants  by  the  Housing  and 
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Home  Finance  Agency  ( HH FA )  which  provide  up  to  50  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment cost.   Manteo  has  completed  its  plans,  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  N.C.  State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee,  and  is  applying  for  a  develop- 
ment grant . 

It  is  probable  that  almost  all  of  the  more  developed  portions  of  the 
Outer  Banks  will  have  to  turn  to  public  water  systems  in  the  near  future, 
because  the  proliferation  of  septic  tanks  will  cause  pollution  of  ground 
water  supplies.   The  State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  is  providing  the 
stimulus  for  several  of  the  region's  municipalities  to  take  action  in 
sewage  treatment.   There  are  some  localized  pollution  problems  at  each  of 
the  towns  involved.   The  worst  situation  is  at  Elizabeth  City,  where  the 
town  is  pumping  raw  sewage  into  its  harbor.   Additional  water  pollution  Is 
caused  by  runoff  from  the  swamps  which  surround  the  headwaters  of  the 
Perquimans,  Pasquotank,  North,  Alligator,  and  Scuppernong  Rivers.   Tannic 
acid  and  other  pollutants  (primarily  organic  materials)  which  are  formed 
by  nature,  can  cause  problems  during  periods  of  excessive  rainfall. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Public  recreation  facilities  and  services,  provided  by  the  towns  and 
counties  in  the  region,  are  almost  nonexistent.   Elizabeth  City  is  perhaps 
the  largest  town  in  the  state  with  no  organized  full  time  public  recreatloi 
program.   Several  of  the  communities  have  part-time  summer  programs  for 
boys  and  men  operated  by  public  school  personnel.   However,  programs  for 
girls,  women,  and  older  adults  are  sorely  lacking.   Elizabeth  City  helps 
sponsor  an  excellent  Boys  Club  program,  but  it  is  limited  in  the  number 
of  boys  it  can  serve.   There  is  a  pressing  need  for  both  municipal  and 
county  recreation  facilities  and  programs.   Some  of  the  smaller  counties 
might  be  able  to  pool  their  resources  to  provide  facilities  and  programs 
for  their  people.   It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  area  is  rich  in  recreation 
resources  but  poor  in  providing  the  facilities  and  services  that  the  local 
people  need  to  enjoy  their  heritage. 
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THE  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Albemarle  Area  is  a  vast  tract  of  low  lying,  predominately  rural 
land,  thinly  populated,  and  containing  three  relatively  small  urban  places. 
As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  the  population  projection  for  the  next  20 
years  indicates  a  slow  rate  of  growth.   However,  rapid  changes  are  taking 
place  within  the  region,  in  terms  of  land  use  and  in  the  economy.   Although 
the  total  population  is  changing  slowly,  internal  movement  is  more  pro- 
nounced.  The  land  areas  bordering  the  ocean  and  Currituck  and  Albemarle 
Sounds  are  undergoing  development  at  an  accelerating  rate.   Population 
pressures  from  the  rapidly  growing  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  are  just 
beginning  to  be  felt.   In  truth,  the  region  is  almost  totally  unprepared 
for  the  almost  explosive  development  that  could  occur.   With  proper 
restraint  and  guidance,  the  area  could  become  one  of  the  most  important 
recreation  centers  in  the  nation.   At  the  same  time,  much  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  industry  in  the  region. 
The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  provide  a  point  of  departure  for  those  who 
will  be  responsible  for  guiding  the  future  development  of  the  region. 


GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  General  Development  Plan  for  the  Albemarle  Area  is  based  on  the 
following  assumptions  and  goals.   These  were  chosen  by  the  planning  com- 
mission after  due  consideration  of  the  area's  development  potential  and 
a  survey  and  analysis  of  its  human  and  natural  resources. 

1.  Development  of  a  greater  regional  consciousness.   There  is  a 
growing  recognition  by  people  within  the  region  that  problems 
are  not  restricted  by  political  boundaries,  and  that  the 
capital  and  resources  needed  for  solutions  can  often  be  pooled 
to  good  effect. 

2.  Preservation  or  creation  of  a  special  identity  for  each  com- 
munity within  the  region.   In  a  section  that  has  a  rich  his- 
torical fabric,  there  should  be  a  concerted  effort  to  preserve 
and  enhance  those  structures  and  natural  resources  which  lend 
character  to  the  environment. 

3.  Creation  of  a  comprehensive  physical  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region.   It  is  recognized  that  a  general  development 
plan  can  aid  the  region  in  identifying  land  use  problems  and 
acquiring  the  "tools"  (cod-es,  ordinances,  and  programs)  to 
solve  them. 
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4»   Provision  of  a  reasonable  distribution  of  amenities  and  basic 
community  facilities.   Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  finding 
rational  locations  for  those  activities  and  functions  that  can 
serve  the  region  more  effectively  and  efficiently  by  expanding 
their  service  area.   Public  utilities  and  services  in  some 
cases  should  be  consolidated. 

5.   Provision  of  a  sufficient  range  of  recreation  facilities  and 
activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  person  in  the  region. 
Additionally,  such  a  system  could  supplement  the  existing  pub- 
lic recreation  areas  and  serve  visitors  and  tourists. 

THE  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  General  Development  Plan  is  divided  into  two  elements,  The 
Land  Development  Plan  and  The  Transportation  Sketch  Plan.   Each  of  these 
elements  is  broken  down  further  into  several  subsections,  such  as 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  Rural  Residential  Development,  etc. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  constant  reference  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  map  while  reading  the  text.   Map  23  shows  the  Land  Development 
Plan  for  1986.   The  following  sections  describe  the  various  categories  of 
land  use  and  explain  the  rationale  for  the  location  of  each.   Table  14 
shows  the  estimated  future  land  use  requirements. 

TABLE  14  -  ESTIMATED  FUTURE  LAND  USE  REQUIREMENTS 

Type  of  Use  1966  Acreage    Projected  1986  Acreage 


Agriculture-cleared  land 


325,000  469,000 


Forestry  -  all  woodlands  1,420,000  1,381,000 

Urban  and  Suburban  7,900  12,000 

Rural  Residential  5,400  8,000 

Conservation  Areas  and 

Wildlife  Preserves  91,000  160,000 

Public  Parks  and  Recreation         39,000  60,000 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
Agr  icu  1 1 ur e 

Agricultural  land  in  Currituck,  Pasquotank,  Chowan,  and  Washington 
Counties  will  be  under  steadily  increasing  pressure  as  these  areas 
experience  new  rural  residential  and  suburban  growth.   Farm  consolida- 
tions are  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  region.   The  trend  is  most 


pronounced  in  Currituck,  Camden,  Pasquotank,  and  Hyde  Counties,   There 
has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  cleared  land  acreage  devoted  to  crops,  and 
this  pattern  is  expected  to  be  continued  in  the  future.   The  largest 
corporate  farming  operations  are  being  undertaken  in  Washington,  Camden, 
and  Hyde  Counties,   In  all  of  these  counties,  bog  or  muck  land  is  being 
drained,  cleared,  and  converted  to  large  scale  agricultural  operations. 
It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  land  suitable  for  conversion  to  agricul- 
ture in  southeastern  Washington  and  northwest  Hyde  Counties,  not  owned  b 
„,,i,,  '.r^A    nan^-.-  n-r  liiml-ioi-  r  nmr,  a  n  i  (^  c.       Mill  he  used  for  farminB  in  the  futu 


pulp  and  paper  or  lumber  companies 
Otherwise,  throughout  the  region. 


tern  will  remain  much  as 
t  ions 


by 
ill  be  used  for  farming  in  the  futur; 
is  anticipated  that  the  farming  pat- 
nversion  opera- 
nd Currituck  Counties. 


Ls,  except  for  small  land  co 
in  and  near  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Camden  a 
It  is  recommended  that  rural  secondary  roads  in  Washington  and  Hyde 
counties  be  improved  in  those  areas  where  they  are  needed  to  provide 
better  access  to  farms. 

It  is  recommended  that  programs  aimed  at  diversification  of  crops  be 


strongly  pushed  in  the  ar 


estock  could  be  greatly  increased  to  take 


dvantage  of  the  existing  supply  of  grain  and  feed  cropso   Much  of  the 
marginal  farmland  would  offer  a  better  return  if  converted  to  pasture  oi 


forestry. 

_It 
in  the 


is  recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  increase  contract  fa 


Qing 


Contract  farming  for  vegetable  crops  would  make  it  possibli 


for  food  to  be  processes 


Fore  s  t ry 

Rapid  development  by  major  pulp  and  paper  companies  of  lowlands  that 
were  once  thought  to  be  of  little  value  for  softwood  timber  is  changing 
the  region's  forestry  pattern.   Major  companies  own  most  of  the  land  on 
the  Dare  mainland,  in  Tyrrell  and  in  the  northeast  part  of  Hyde.   There 
are  also  scattered  corporate  holdings  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area, 
though  none  of  them  are  as  large  as  the  southern  Albemarle  block.   The 
goal  of  these  companies  is  to  extract  a  relatively  level  sustained  yield 
from  their  forests.   They  are  using  excellent  management  techniques  and 
modern  machinery.   Thus,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  most  of  the  existing 
major  forest  tracts  will  be  held  in  corporate  ownership  in  the  future  and 
continually  developed  and  upgraded.   Much  of  the  additional  forest  land 
is  owned  by  farmers  or  private  individuals.   The  swamps,  which  line  many 
of  the  streams  in  the  region  are  likely  to  remain  in  forest  use.   The 
better  drained  forest  lands  are  likely  to  be  retained  as  they  are  or  con- 
verted to  agricultural  use.   However,  in  recent  years,  very  little  addi- 
tional agricultural  lands  have  been  claimed  on  noncorporate  holdings. 


It  is  recommended  thar  ..fr^^^  efforts  be  made  by  forest  companies  and 
the. agricultural  extension  servicf  to  encourage  farmers  to  follow  better 
forestry  practice s. 

It  Is  recommended  that  wooded  swamps  and  other  forest  areas  be  managtid 
to  encourage  wildlife  reproduction  and  refuge.   Natural  wooded  areas  are 
rapidly  being  converted  to  intensive  forest  management,  often  without 
enough  attention  to  protecting  wildlife , 

It  is  recommended  that  an  overall  regional  study  be  made  of  the 
manmade  and  natural  drainage  in  the  area,  and  that  a  program  be  devised 


to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  of  the 


nous  agencies  and  corporations 


doing  di 


Rural  Residential  Development 

This  category  includes  not  only  the  developments  lying  outside  the 
urbanized  places,  but  also  the  low  density  beach  developments  in  Dare 
County.   It  is  anticipated  that  a  considerable  amount  of  new  rural  resi- 
dential development  will  take  place,,  but  that  there  will  also  be  a  con- 
traction of  the  old  rural  developments.   Consequently,  the  total  amount 
of  land  In  this  type  of  development  is  not  expected  to  increase  very  much. 
The  counties  in  which  the  most  new  growth  is  expected  are  Currituck  and 
Dare, 

Most  of  the  growth  in  Northern  Currituck  Is  expected  to  result  from 
spillover  from  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area,   The  southern  part  of  the 
county,  particularly  the  section  bordering  Currituck  Sound,  is  expected 
to  be  developed  for  both  permanent  homes  and  vacation  cottages  or  second 
homes.   Unfortunately,  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  attracting  devel- 
opment that  is  restricted   in   the  metropolitan  area.   The  lack  of  a  mobile 
homes  ordinance  is  permitting  slip  shod  "quickie"  developments  to  spring 
up  almost  overnighto   No  better  example  can  be  found  of  how  the  whole 
region  could  be  exploited  if  it  does  not  make  adequate  preparation  before 
development  takes  place. 

New  residential  developments  are  expected  on  the  undeveloped  Curri- 
tuck Outer  Banks  in  the  next  twenty  yearso   It  is  probable  that  the  density 
of  permanent  development  will  be  higher  near  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
line  than  below  it  in  the  south.   Highway  access  down  the  Currituck  Banks, 
which  is  expected  to  become  a  reality  during  the  planning  period,  will 
open  up  over  twenty  miles  of  beach  land  for  development.   It  is  anticipated 
that  adequate  controls  will  be  exercised  over  the  development  that  will 
occur  -  that  care  will  be  taken  to  provide  reasonable  highway  access  con- 
trol, that  public  open  space  and  recreation  areas  will  be  provided,  that 
commercial  developments  will  be  clustered,  that  sufficient  visitor  park- 
ing will  be  provided,  that  subdivision  practices  will  follow  the  terrain 
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and  enhance  the  natural  landscape,  and  that  erosion  control  measures  will 
be  taken.   The  problems  of  providing  public  facilities  and  services  in  the 
new  areas  expected  to  develop  are  going  to  create  many  problems  for  the 
county  government. 

Dare  County's  Outer  Banks  are  expected  to  become  more  densely  developed, 
It  is  learning  to  cope  with  the  special  problems  created  by  widely  scattered 
pockets  of  residential  development,  such  as  it  now  has  between  Kitty  Hawk 
and  Hatteras.   Those  pockets  of  land  left  for  the  small  banks  communities 
when  the  National  Seashore  Park  was  developed  are  expected  to  become  more 
heavily  built-up.   The  stabilization  and  deepening  of  Oregon  Inlet  and  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  channel  network  in  the  area  are  expected  to 
give  an  important  boost  to  commercial  fishing  in  Dare  County.   Consequently, 
it  is  expected  that  much  of  the  existing  rural  population  in  the  county  will 
be  retained,  and  that  new  developments  will  add  to  it, 

Camden  County  is  expected  to  have  a  moderate  amount  of  new  rural  resi- 
dential development,  but  also  a  decline  in  the  existing  rural  population. 
The  new  development  is  expected  to  occur  near  Elizabeth  City  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pasquotank  River  and  the  Albemarle  Sound,   Growth  is  expect- 
ed to  occur  outside  Elizabeth  City  in  Pasquotank  County,  but  constant  in- 
filling and  the  growth  of  the  city  are  expected  to  absorb  much  of  the  new 
deve  lopmen t , 

Gates  County,  like  Camden,  is  expected  to  have  some  new  residential 
growth,  but  it  will  probably  tend  to  be  more  scattered.   The  greatest 
concentration  of  development  is  expected  in  or  near  Gatesville,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  county's  public  facilities.   Likewise,  Perquimans  is  expected 
to  experience  a  moderate  amount  of  new  residential  growth,  most  of  it  near 
Hertford  and  in  scattered  developments  along  the  shores  of  the  Perquimans 
River,   However,  both  Perquimans  and  Gates  are  expected  to  show  a  net 
loss  of  population  in  the  next  twenty  years,  so  the  new  development  will 
do  little  more  than  replace  some  of  the  expected  loss. 

Both  Chowan  and  Washington  Counties  are  expected  to  have  moderate 
population  increases  during  the  planning  period.   Most  of  the  new  rural 
residential  growth  in  each  county  is  expected  to  occur  near  the  river  or 
sound  shores,  and  to  be  tied  closely  with  the  expanding  developments  in 
each  town.   The  inland  sections  of  each  county  are  expected  to  lose  popu- 
lation, 

Tyrrell  and  Hyde  Counties  and  the  Dare  mainland  are  all  expected  to 
show  a  net  loss  of  population  during  the  next  twenty  years.   Although 
some  new  rural  residential  development  is  expected  to  occur  in  these 
counties,  it  will  not  balance  the  anticipated  loss.   The  major  existing 
population  concentrations,  Columbia  in  Tyrrell  and  Engelhard  and  Swan- 
quarter  in  Hyde,  are  expected  to  decline  gradually  in  population. 


A  major  change  in  rural  residential  growth  over  the  years  can  be 
observed.   Rural  residential  uses  can  be  associated  less  with  agriculture 
as  time  passes.   Technical  advances,  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  an 
increase  in  commuting  indicate  that  there  will  be  fewer  rural-agricultural 
homes  in  the  future.   "Res ident la  1 iz a t i on , "  a  scattered  suburban  type  of 
growth,  rather  than  urbanization  is  expected  to  accommodate  most  of  the 
future  population  of  the  Albemarle  Area. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  counties  which  at  present  do  not  have 
subdivision  regulations  adopt  them  as  soon  as  possible.   The  f o 1  low) ng 
counties  need  such  an  ordinance:   Camden.  Chowan.  Gates.  Hyde.  Perquimans. 
Tyrrell,  and  Washington. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  counties  take  steps  to  prepare 
county  wide  zoning  ordinances.   Camden.  Currituck.  Chowan.  Dare.  Gates, 
Pasquotank.  Perquimans,  and  Washington.   In  addition,  it  is  recommended 
that  each  of  these  counties  enact  mobile  home  ordinances  .   Without  these 
necessary  and  proper  guides  to  new  development,  much  of  the  most  valuable 

land in the  area  will  be  ruined  or  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 

act  as  a  drag  on  the  area  and  its  economy. 

It  is  recommended  that  Camden.  Chowan.  Currituck.  Dare.  Gates.  Pas- 
quotank. Perquimans,  and  Washington  Counties  set  up  building  inspection 
and  code  enforcement  programs.   Zoning  ordinances,  subdivision  regulations. 
mobile  home  ordinances,  and  building  codes  are  of  little  value  unless  thev 
are  administered  and  enforced.   At  present,  there  appears  to  be  little 
need  for  zoning  controls  in  Tyrrell  or  Hyde  Counties,   However,  subdivision 
regulations  are  needed  in  each  to  provide  guidance  for  potential  recrea- 
tion oriented  residential  developments 

Urban  and  Suburban  Development 

Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  and  Plymouth  are  all  expected  to  grow  at 
moderate  rates  in  population.   The  growth  of  each  town  will  be  closely 
related  to  its  primary  functions  and  its  success  in  expanding  its  economic 
base  , 

Elizabeth  City  -  Elizabeth  City,  the  major  urban  center  in  the  region, 
enjoys  several  advantages.   It  is  the  transportation,  communications, 
distribution,  commercial,  educational,  and  industrial  center.   It  is  the 
location  of  a  new  regional  airport,  and  it  has  good  existing  facilities 
for  boats.   Since  it  is  closer  to  the  coast  than  the  other  urban  areas,  i: 
plays  an  important  role  as  a  center  for  tourists  visiting  the  Outer  Banks. 
New  residential  growth  is  spreading  in  all  directions  outside  the  town. 
However,  the  major  thrust  is  eastward  along  the  shores  of  the  Pasquotank 


River.   The  suburban  areas  adjacent  to  the  town  could,  along  with  the 
central  city,  include  over  90  percent  of  the  county's  population  by  1986. 

Lying  just  south  of  the  city  is  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  the  mosi; 
important  air  facility  operated  by  that  service  on  the  east  coast.   The 
Installation  has  added  about  2,000  men  and  their  families  to  the  city's 
population.   With  the  improvements  and  expansions  planned  for  this  facility, 
it  should  continue  to  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  city's  population 
and  economy.   It  is  probable  that  new  population  growth  will  expand  nearby 
the  facility  in  the  future,  providing  a  chain  continuous  development  to 
the  city. 

Elizabeth  City  is  woefully  short  on  public  recreation  space,  and  pre- 
cautions need  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  new  water  oriented  residential 
development  does  not  continue  to  freeze  off  public  water  access.   In  addi- 
tion, places  away  from  the  water  are  needed  for  recreation  activities,  not 
only  in  the  existing  and  developing  neighborhoods,  but  for  the  city  as  a 
who  le . 

Edent on  -  Edenton,  the  oldest  town  in  the  area,  has  rapidly  expanded 
its  economic  base  in  the  past  ten  years.   Spurned  by  the  loss  of  the  nearby 
Naval  Air  Facility  in  the  1950's,  the  town  has  undertaken  a  concerted 
effort  to  increase  employment  opportunities  for  its  local  population.   At 
the  same  time,  the  beautiful  old  colonial  homes  and  churches  are  being 
restored  and  preserved  to  boost  tourism.   With  the  restoration  complete, 
Edenton  can  become  a  tourist  attraction  rivaling  Old  Salem,  situated  in 
the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  Crescent.   Additional  facilities  will  be  neede.d 
to  provide  services  for  tourists,  and  the  natural  recreation  advantages  of 
the  county  could  be  developed  to  contribute  greatly.   New  residential 
growth  is  taking  place  primarily  to  the  west  and  east  of  town,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Albemarle  Sound.   Cape  Colony,  a  new  vacation  and  permanent 
home  development  on  part  of  the  old  Naval  Air  Base,  is  a  significant 
development  about  four  miles  southeast  of  the  town.   In  time,  it  is 
probable  that  all  of  the  sound  front  land  between  the  town  and  the  Albe- 
marle Sound  Bridge  will  be  developed.   Because  of  the  population  densities 
that  can  be  anticipated  in  this  area,  new  public  facilities  will  be  needed. 
Particularly  crucial  is  the  provision  of  adequate  amounts  of  water  access 
and  recreation  space. 


Plymouth  -  Plymouth  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  Weyerhauser  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  which 
has  been  located  just  west  of  the  town.  With  an  employment  of  over  2,000 
people,  the  mill  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  local  economy.  Industrial 
diversification  would  place  the  town  in  a  more  solid  long  term  economic 


position.   Much  of  the  new  residential  growth  is  occurring  outside  the 
city  limits..   However,  it  is  linked  closely  with  the  town  because  of  the 
services  and  facilities  available  there,  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
the  new  areas  will  become  incorporated  into  the  town  In  the  future. 
Although  no  strong  trend  is  apparent  yet,  it  is  anticipated  that  new  resi- 
dential growth  in  the  future  will  occur  to  the  northeast  of  Plymouth  between 
the  town  and  the  Albemarle  Sound  Bridge.   Another  new  bridge,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town,  will  cross  the  Roanoke  River  and  provide  a  link  to 
Bertie  County  and  U.S.  Highway  17  to  the  north.   Plymouth  will  then  have 
access  comparable  to  any  city  in  the  region.   Its  potential  labor  supply 
will  be  increased  making  workers  available  from  Bertie  County.   Like  the 
other  towns  in  the  area,  Plymouth  suffers  from  Inadequate  public  water 
access  and  a  lack  of  recreation  facilities.   The  town  cannot  expect  to 
have  the  tourist  development  possible  in  some  of  the  areas  nearer  the 
coast,  but  it  can  enhance  its  industrial  and  business  potential  by  more 
fully  developing  its  considerable  recreation  potential 

Possible  New  Urban  Centers  -  When  the  new  coastal  access  highway 
(shown  on  Map  23)  becomes  a  reality,  the  development  prospects  for  the 
entire  region  will  be  enhanced.   An  area  near  water  and  accessible  to  the 
highway  would  become  a  prime  target  for  vacation  homes  or  recreation  devel- 
opment.  The  growth  potential  of  the  Currituck  peninsula,  Ellrabeth  City, 
Hertford,  Edenton,  and  Plymouth  would  receive  a  strong  boost.   Commuters 
as  far  away  as  Edenton  could  be  less  than  one  hour  from  jobs  in  the 
Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area, 

An  access  from  the  metropolitan  area  to  Dare  County  is  improved,  the 
possibilities  of  new  urban  centers  in  Currituck  and  Dare  Counties  will 
become  stronger.   It  is  quite  probable  that  two  or  three  urban  complexes 
will  be  developed  in  Currituck  County  in  the  future.   One  of  these  will 
probably  be  Moyock  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  a  likely  satellite 
town  to  the  metropolitan  area.   Another  possibility  is  Barco,  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  county.   This  development  would  be  the  transportation  hub  of 
the  section.   The  major  development  will  possibly  oc ur  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  peninsula,  near  Point  Harbor.   This  development  could  serve  as 
a  base  of  operations  for  visitors  to  the  outer  banks,  and  as  a  recreation 
complex  unique  in  itself.   It  could  provide  a  range  of  recreation  facili- 
ties and  services  that  would  permit  it  to  function  all  year  round. 

With  continued  growth  the  Nags  Head,  Kill  Devil  Hills,  Kitty  Hawk 
area  could  become  one  or  more  urban  centers.   Improved  highway  access  to 
the  Outer  Banks  will  be  an  important  determinant  in  the  future  of  these 
communi  ties. 

All  of  these  potential  urban  areas  along  the  coast  are  dependent  on 
recreation  and  tourism.   In  the  past,  development  has  been  more  or  less 


unplanned  and  unguided.   The  key  to  their  future  development  is  going  to 
be  the  type  and  variety  of  facilities  and  services  they  offer  the  public. 
The  public  accommodations  (restaurants,  hotels,  motels,  cottages,  fishing 
piers,  etc.)  are  generally  good  and  steadily  being  improved,  but  the  pub- 
lic recreation  facilities  and  services  within  the  developed  areas  are 
almost  totally  lacking.   The  existing  development  has  depended  heavily  on 
the  historic  sites  and  national  seashore  park  to  provide  water  access  and 
recreation  opportunities.   Yet,  there  is  a  growing  need  in  the  established 
coastal  residential  areas  for  public  water  access  and  recreation  areas 
and  facilities  of  a  type  common  to  any  resident  of  a  well  planned  city. 
Many  of  the  existing  waterfront  properties  are  being  "strip  developed" 
sealing  off  water  access  to  potential  interior  lots  and  residents.   This 
practice,  prevalent  on  the  Outer  Banks  for  years,  is  now  being  practiced 
on  the  mainland  in  Currituck  County  and  in  other  placeso   As  the  water- 
front developed  strip  is  extended,  the  value  of  the  interior  areas  for 
residential  development  decreases.   Unless  action  is  taken  quickly  in 
several  parts  of  the  region,  public  water  access  will  be  permanently  loss. 

It  is  recommended  that  Plymouth  set  up  a  building  inspection  and  code 
enforcement  program.   Elizabeth  City  and  Edenton  are  at  present  operating 
building  Inspection  programs. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  town  make  every  effort  to  attract  new 
Industries  and  increase  employment  within  their  areas.   These  urban  com- 
munities lie  in  a  belt  which  has  the  region's  most  favorable  land,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  labor  supply  for  industrial  development. 

Conservation  Areas  and  Wildlife  Preserves 

Although  wildlife  refuges  are  used  for  recreation  purposes  during 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  they  are  considered  separately  from  the  pub- 
lic parks  and  historic  sites.   It  is  projected  that  several  additional 
wildlife  refuges  or  conservation  areas  are  needed  in  the  region.   These 
new  proposed  areas  would  serve  dual  functions.   One  would  be  to  add  to  the 
existing  supply  of  refuge  areas  to  ensure  adequate  protection  of  the 
migratory  waterfowl  that  winter  in  the  region.   Another  would  be  to  pro- 
vide protected  shelters  for  the  major  types  of  wild  game  that  inhabit  the 
area.   In  addition,  an  Important  objective  would  be  to  retain  in  a  natural 
state  of  the  unique  wetlands  and  vegetation  that  have  always  characterized 
the  region,  but  which  are  threatened  with  permanent  alteration  by  the 
major  land  engineering  projects  already  underway  in  the  area. 

An  Important  conservation  area  and  wildlife  preserve  would  be  the 
fresh  marsh  lands  surrounding  Currituck  Sound,   Not  all  of  the  existing 
marsh  need  be  set  aside,  but  important  blocks,  particularly  on  the  sound 
side  of  the  Outer  Banks,  should  be  preserved. 
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Another  Important  marsh  area  Is  the  salt  marsh  section  bordering  the 
Dare  and  Hyde  County  mainland.   This  marsh  area  Is  not  only  important  to 
wild  game  and  waterfowl,  but  is  of  great  importance  as  a  breeding  ground 
for  shrimp  and  oysters.   These  marsh  areas  should  be  set  aside  and  pro- 
tected from  development  by  lease  arrangements  with  the  private  owners. 
However,  the  best  probable  course  of  action  would  be  to  have  a  state  or 
federal  agency  take  over  certain  designated  tracts  and  maintain  them  as 
refuges  or  conservation  areas. 

A  game  preserve  should  be  established  in  the  swamp  lands  on  the 
Camden-Currituck  line  at  the  headwaters  of  the  North  River.   This  pre- 
serve should  be  set  up  by  the  counties  or  state.   This  tract 
that  a  swamp  area  would  be  preserved  for  future  gener 
enjoy.   In  addition,  it  would  be  near  the  area's  future  large  population 
concentrations  and  would  provide  a  natural  green  space. 

A  final  wildlife  or  conservation  area  should  be  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  Camden  County  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,   Preliminary  discus- 
sions have  been  carried  out  with  state  officials  to  interest  them  in 
acquiring  a  park  site  in  the  Dismal  Swamp.   It  might  be  possible  to 
coordinate  plans  to  develop  a  conservation  area  in  the  swamp  with  pre- 
liminary plans  prepared  in  Virginia  for  development  of  a  park  or  conser- 
vation area  across  the  state  line  near  Lake  Drummond.   It  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  a  preserve  that  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line. 
Such  a  facility  would  certainly  provide  a  break  or  greenspace  in  whatever 
development  might  occur  in  the  future. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  rapid  pace  of 
it  imperative  to  consider  now  what  the  future  land  requirements 
for  wildlife  refuges  and  natural  greenspace  reservations.   It  io 
early  to  begin  anticipating  what  the  total  probable  future  needs  will  be 
so  that  land  can  be  set  aside  and  preserved  now  befor 
hibitively  high. 

It  is  recommended  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  set  aside  the 
proposed  wildlife  refuges  and  conservation  areas 
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Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  Division  of  State  Parks  to  acquire 
and  manage  the  needed  facilities. 


Public  Recreation  Areas 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  only  public  recreation  areas  in  the 
region  are  the  federal  parks  and  historic  sites  and  the  state  parks. 
Actually,  these  facilities  serve  tourists  and  visitors  more  than  they  do 
local  residents.   With  two  exceptions,  the  recreation  facilities  called 
for  in  this  plan  are  designed  primarily  to  serve  the  existing  and  antici- 
pated future  population  of  the  region. 
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Two  additional  state  parks  are  needed  in  the  Albemarle  Area,   One 
should  be  located  in  the  lower  part  of  Chowan  County,  east  of  the  Albe- 
marle Sound  Bridge,   Its  purpose  would  be  to  preserve  intact  a  section  of 
the  Albemarle  Sound  waterfront  in  a  major  facility  that  could  serve  not 
only  tourists  but  the  region's  population  as  well.   It  would  be  immediately 
accessible  to  the  projected  new  coastal  highway,  and  would  be  almost  equi- 
distant between  Hertford  and  Edenton.   It  should  be  over  1,000  acres  in 
size  . 

The  second  state  or  regional  park  should  be  located  on  the  upper  east 
shore  of  the  Chowan  River  in  Gates  County,   It  would  provide  a  range  of 
activities  such  as  camping,  nature,  study,  hiking,  fishing  and  boating 
and  would  include  at  least  500  acres  of  land.   It  would  be  accessible  to 
U„S.  Highway  13,  a  major  connector  between  the  proposed  new  major  coastal 
highway  and  Interstate  95  to  the  west. 

Water  access  areas  and  small  public  parks  are  shown  on  Map  23,   These 
facilities  would  be  designed  primarily  to  serve  local  residents  and  open 
up  new  waterfront  areas  to  residential  development  in  depth.   When  ade- 
quate water  access  is  provided,  land  several  hundred  yards  from  the  water 
can  be  just  as  valuable  as  waterfront  property.   One  of  the  most  desirable 
ways  to  provide  excellent  water  access  for  all  lots  in  a  development  is 
to  set  aside  the  first  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  along  the  shore 
as  a  beach  and  park  area  for  people  buying  lots  in  the  developments   When 
this  practice  is  followed,  or  generous  tracts  of  desirable  waterfront 
land  are  preserved,  lots  away  from  the  water  are  just  as  desirable  as 
those  close  by. 

All  of  the  towns  in  the  region  need  to  take  action  to  determine  the 
recreation  needs  of  their  people  and  plan  a  program  of  action.   Sooner  or 
later  their  residents  are  going  to  demand  public  recreation  programs.   In 
fact,  most  communities  the  size  of  Elizabeth  City  had  had  public  recrea- 
tion programs  for  many  years,  as  have  many  towns  the  size  of  Edenton  and 
Plymouth,   Statewide,  the  average  expenditure  per  capita  by  towns  with 
public  recreation  programs  exceeds  five  dollars  a  year.   The  towns  already 
face  potential  problems  in  properly  locating  recreation  facilities  in 
older  established  neighborhoods.   Rapid  rises  in  land  costs  will  make  them 
all  pay  dearly  when  parks  and  other  facilities  are  established.   But 
future  costs  will  make  those  needed  now  seem  small  by  comparison. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  area.  Eliza- 
beth City.  Edenton.  and  Plymouth  organize  a  public  recreation  department 
and  begin  now  to  acquire  land  for  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 

It  is  recommended  that  two  sub-regional  recreation  commissions  be 
set  up.  one  for  the  northern  half  of  the  area  (Camden.  Chowan.  Currituck. 
Gates.  Pasquotank,  and  Perquimans),  and  one  for  the  southern  half  (Dare, 


Hyde.  Tyrrell,  and  Washington').   These  commissions  should  work  with  the 
planning  commission  and  the  N.C.  State  Recreation  Commission  to  acquire 
and  develop  areas,  facilities,  and  recreation  programs  to  serve  the 
region's  population. 

TRANSPORTATION  PLAN 

The  transportation  plan  for  the  Albemarle  Area  is  designed  to  provide 
a  system  of  land,  sea,  and  air  routes  that  will  permit  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  region's  rich  agricultural,  forest,  water,  and  recreation 
resources.   From  its  history  of  being  an  isolated  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  section  is  now  achieving  national  recognition  because  of  its 
newly  developed  Federal  recreation  facilities.   However,  the  region  still 
has  serious  problems  because  of  generally  poor  access  to  it  from  the  areas 
which  can  and  will  depend  upon  it  for  recreation,  foodstuff,  and  forest 
product  s  . 

The  Arterial  System 

The  regional  highway  network  which  serves  the  eastern  seaboard  between 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina  is  shown  on  Map  24.   As 
can  be  seen  the  major  north-south  artery  is  the  nearly  completed  Inter- 
state 95,  which  runs  through  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  passing 
west  of  Wilson  and  Rocky  Mount  in  North  Carolina,  and  running  into  the 
central  part  of  South  Carolina,   This  route  is  well  over  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  except  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  state, 
and  there  it  is  over  70  miles  away.   By  contrast,  U.S.  Highway  17,  from  a 
point  in  Onslow  County  near  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina,  runs  down  the 
South  Atlantic  coast  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  seldom  over  ten  miles  from 
the  coast.   U.S.  17  takes  its  widest  swing  westward  in  its  passage  through 
the  Albemarle  Area.   That  section  of  U.S.  17  below  the  Albemarle  Area 
down  to  Florida  is  undergoing  great  improvement,  with  several  sections 
being  upgraded  to  four-lane  status. 

In  order  to  break  the  bottleneck  that  exists  in  the  Albemarle  section 
of  this  artery,  and  to  provide  an  alternative  coastal  serving  route  to  the 
interior  north-south  1-95  route,  a  new  alignment  through  the  Albemarle 
region  is  proposed.   This  new  artery  would  not  only  make  it  easy  for  traf- 
fic to  reach  the  coast  at  any  point  in  North  Carolina  and  points  south, 
but  would  also  serve  to  interconnect  more  closely  the  major  ports  of 
Hampton  Roads  with  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.   In  addition,  it  would  provide  a  direct  link 
between  the  important  Naval  installations  in  Norfolk,  the  Coast  Guard 
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facility  in  Elizabeth  City,  the  Marine  Air  Facility  m  Have  lock ,  and  the 
major  Marine  Training  Installation  at  Jacksonville. 

This  proposed  limited  access,  four-lane  arterial  would  connect  with 
U,S,  Highway  13  south  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel,  following  the 
alignment  of  a  proposed  interstate  link  in  the  Cheasapeake  City-Virginia 
Beach  Area,  and  extending  downward  into  the  northern  part  of  Currituck 
County,   See  Map  25.   It  would  then  cross  Camden,  by-passing  Elirabeth 
City  to  the  north,  and  extend  through  Perquimans  north  of  Hertford,  and 
across  the  southeastern  part  of  Chowan  east  of  Edenton,   The  existing 
Albemarle  Sound  Bridge  would  provide  access  across  the  sound,  and  when 
traffic  volume  justified  it,  a  new  span  could  be  built  parallel  to  the 
existing  bridge.   The  highway  would  then  swing  westward  to  lie  along  a 
sandy  ridge  in  Washington  County,  by-passing  Plymouth  on  the  east.   From 
that  point  it  would  pass  east  of  the  City  of  Washington,  crossing  the 
Pamlico  Sound  on  a  new  bridge  and  passing  through  Pamlico  and  Craven 
County,  by-passing  New  Bern  and  finally  connecting  with  existing  U.S. 
Highway  17  north  of  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina, 

Other  major  proposed  highway  improvements  include  four-laning  and 
access  control  for  U,S,  17  between  the  new  coastal  highway  and  U » S .  64 
at  Williamston,  four-laning  and  improvements  of  U.S.  64  to  the  new  coastal 
artery  east  of  Plymouth,  and  improvements  and  access  control  of  U.S.  64 
from  that  point  to  Nags  Head.   Also  proposed  are  a  four-lane  link  between 
the  new  coastal  artery  in  Nortnern  Currituck  and  the  Dare  County  Outer 
BankSo   The  new  highway  and  bridge  link  across  the  Roanoke  River  on  the 
east  side  of  Plymouth  should  be  connected  to  the  new  coastal  arterial. 
Additional  improvements  are  needed  on  U,S.  Highway  13  in  Gates  County  and 
U.S.  158  from  Gates  to  Currituck  County,   Also  needing  improvement  is 
U.S.  Highway  264  through  Hyde  and  Dare  Counties    The  stretch  of  U.S.  158 
between  Elizabeth  City  and  Currituck  should  be  four-laned  to  provide 
better  east -west  access  to  the  beaches. 

It  is  recommended  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  preserve  access 
control  along  the  Outer  Banks  stretch  of  UoS.  158  bypass.   If  this  facility 
becomes  choked  with  strip  development  with  free  access,  its  value  as  a 
traffic  moving  artery  will  be  seriously  damaged.   There  is  no  room  for 
an  additional  future  bypass  route. 
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Water  Routes 

The  major  proposals  for  improvement  of  the  water  routes  in  the 
Albemarle  Area  are  based  on  the  stabilization  and  deepening  of  Oregon 
Inlet.   The  full  realization  of  the  region's  development  potential  is 
closely  tied  to  improved  ocean  access.   The  channel  improvements  needed 
are  indicated  on  Map  25. 

The  channels  to  Manteo  and  Wanchese  need  deepening  and  improvement  in 
conjunction  with  improvements  to  Oregon  Inlet.   Deep  sea  fishing  landing 
facilities  are  projected  at  Wanchese,  where  major  harbor  improvements  are 
planned.   When  large  trawlers  and  other  seagoing  vessels  can  regularly  us  J 
Wanchese,  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a  flow  of  seafood  that  could 
be  tapped  for  processing  locally.   Manteo  is  planning  pleasure  boat  facil- 
ities that  would  be  complimentary  to  the  commercial  facilities  planned  in 
Wanchese.   Improved  inlet  access  will  boost  commercial  fishing  all  along 
the  Outer  Banks,  as  well  as  at  Stumpy  Point  and  Manns  Harbor  in  Dare,  and 
Engelhard  and  Swanquarter  in  Hyde. 

Other  projected  waterway  improvements  include  a  linking  channel  from 
Manteo's  Shallowbag  Bay  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,   All  of  the  above 
mentioned  improvements,  plus  harbor  enlargement  at  Wanchese  and  Manteo 
are  called  for  in  a  proposal  under  study  by  the  U.So  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.  Without  stabilization  of  Oregon  Inlet,  the  region  is  denied  access 
for  its  boats  to  the  rich  fishing  grounds  which  lie  off  the  N,C.  Coast. 
With  the  inlet  stabilized,  boats  from  outside  the  area  can  take  advantage 
of  local  harbors  and  fish  landing  facilities.   A  whole  new  dimension  can 
thereby  be  added  to  the  region's  economy. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  of  the  governmental  agencies  in  the 
region  fully  support  the  channel  and  inlet  stabilization  program  under 
consideration  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,   The  needed  improvements 
will  have  either  direct  or  indirect  benefits  to  all  of  the  Albemarle  Area 
Counties  . 

Airports 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  a  regional  airport  is  being  prepared 
near  Elizabeth  City  at  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Facility.   At  the  present  time 
Piedmont  Airlines  is  providing  service  to  the  area.   When  the  facility  is 
complete,  several  air  lines  will  furnish  service  to  and  from  the  region. 
Aside  from  this  new  facility.  Map  25  indicates  the  existing  facilities 
and  those  that  need  improvement.   Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  regional 
facility,  the  Edenton  Airport  cannot  be  expected  to  become  a  major  termi- 
nal.  However,  it  can  be  much  improved  to  serve  local  fliers  and  it  could 
handle  industrial  traffic  for  industries  that  choose  to  locate  near  the 
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terminal.   The  same  potential  exists  at  the  Old  Naval  Air  Station  at  Weeks- 
ville,  south  of  Elizabeth  City.   At  present  one  industry  owns  the  entire 
site,  but  in  the  future  it  might  choose  to  sell  parcels  of  its  tract  to 
other  companies. 

The  Manteo  Airport,  also  a  former  military  installation,  could  be 
used  by  an  industry  or  a  research  facility  interested  in  oceanography  or 
a  related  field.   The  latter  possibility  has  become  particularly  pertinen- 
in  the  past  few  years  with  the  increased  emphasis  on  research  of  the  seas 
and  sea  life. 

Smaller  strips  in  the  region  that  should  be  improved  in  order  to 
better  handle  local  and  occasional  outside  traffic  are  indicated  on  the 
map.   New  landing  strips  are  needed  at  Plymouth,  Columbia,  and  in  Hyde 
County. 

It  is  recommended  the  governmental  agencies  in  each  county  fully 
investigate  the  state  and  other  aid  programs  that  will  help  them  to 
establish  and  improve  their  airports  and  airstrips. 
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The  planning  process  on  a  regional  basis  has  just  begun  in  the 
Albemarle  Area.   Presented  in  this  report  is  a  general  development  plan 
which  is  designed  to  provide  a  general  guide  to  the  area  county  and 
municipal  governments  in  shaping  the  future  development  pattern  of  the 
region.   If  no  steps  are  taken  to  adopt  and  Implement  this  plan,  the 
effort  made  up  to  the  present  by  the  regional  planning  commission  will  be 
largely  wasted.   The  transition  that  the  area  is  undergoing  now  is  creating 
opportunities  and  problems  for  the  counties.   If  the  coming  new  develop- 
ment is  to  be  advantageous  to  the  region  and  its  people,  some  reasonable 
minimum  steps  must  be  taken  to  help  shape  and  guide  it.   The  following 
recommendations  set  out  some  of  the  most  important  steps  that  should  be 
taken. 

1.  The  counties  should  move  immediately  to  adopt  the  plan  and 
take  steps  to  implement  it. 

2.  The  counties  should  adopt  the  subdivision  regulations,  zoning 
ordinances,  and  mobile  home  ordinances  recommended  in  this 
study.   They  should  also  set  up  adequate  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment offices  to  ensure  that  these  ordinances  will  be  effective. 

3.  The  Albemarle  Area  Counties  should  make  an  annual  appropriation 
for  regional  planning  and  give  their  full  support  to  the  plan- 
ning commission, 

4.  The  counties  should  make  continuing  use  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission,  turning  to  them  for  studies  and  recommendations 
on  area  development  and  planning  problems. 

5.  The  Albemarle  Area  should  prepare  a  Feasibility  Study  of  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  to  determine  what  alternative  forms  of 
governmental  organization  will  be  needed  in  the  future  to 
properly  administer  the  region, 

6.  The  Albemarle  Area  should  prepare  a  Public  Facilities  Plan  to 
determine  the  extent  and  need  for  public  services  in  each  part 
of  the  region,  and  to  develop  logical  service  areas  and  loca- 
tions for  the  needed  facilities. 

7.  The  general  development  plan  should  be  periodically  updated  and 
improved  so  that  it  will  be  of  value  in  the  decision  making 
process,  and  a  realistic  guide  to  the  region's  future  development. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  planning  process  used  in  preparing  this  study,  a 
number  of  special  problems  were  identified.   The  following  recommendations 


are  given  to  focus  attention  on  the  action  needed„ 

1.  Multi-county  cooperation  should  be  begun  immediately  to  acquire 
and  develop  water  access  and  recreation  facilities.  The  countie:. 
should  set  up  the  recommended  sub-regional  recreation  commissions 
to  permit  planning  and  organization  by  multi-county  authorities 
of  public  recreation  facilities  and  programs.  These  recreation 
commissions  should  work  closely  with  the  regional  planning  com- 
mission to  develop  a  comprehensive  recreation  program  for  the 

A  lb  emar  le  Area . 

2.  An  inter-agency  (State  and  Federal)  study  of  water  resources 
and  drainage  is  being  planned  for  a  17  county  area  in  North- 
eastern North  Carolina,  The  whole  ten  county  Albemarle  Area 
is  included  and  makes  up  over  two-thirds  of  the  land  and  water 
area  being  considered.  Area  representatives  should  participate 
as  fully  as  possible  in  the  study,  and  present  any  pertinent 
data  or  plans  to  the  study  commission. 

3.  A  program  should  be  set  up  to  carry  out  dune  stabilization  and 
flood  control  research  on  the  Outer  BankSn   The  type  of  pro- 
tective devices  being  developed  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
public  land  might  be  used  in  the  privately  owned  areas.   Coopera- 
tive action  by  the  owners,  the  county,  and  the  state  and  Federal 
Government  should  be  initiated  to  secure  needed  protection. 

4.  A  regional  insect  and  pest  control  authority  should  be  set  up  to 
control  salt  marsh  and  fresh  water  mosquitoes  and  other  insect 
pestSc   This  program  would  make  it  possible  for  the  counties  to 
pool  their  resources  and  at  the  same  time  take  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  pest  control,, 

5.  Except  for  Pasquotank  County,  all  of  the  counties  in  the  area 
have  badly  outdated  soil  surveys.   Currituck,  Perquimans,  Chowan, 
and  Washington  Counties  should  initiate  the  process  needed  to  get 
new  surveys  prepared.   The  district  Soil  Conservation  Service 
office  in  Edenton  can  supply  the  information  and  help  needed  in 
making  an  application.   At  the  present  time,  the  need  for  new 
soil  surveys  is  not  as  great  in  Camden,  Dare,  Gates,  Hyde,  and 
Tyrrell  Counties. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  regional  planning  commis- 
sion and  area  governmental  representatives  to  secure  implementation  of 
the  general  development  plan. 


The  planning  commission  should  meet  with  county  and  regional 
leaders  throughout  the  Albemarle  Area  and  present  the  general 
development  plan  to  them. 
The  planning  commission  should  establish  contact  wit 


eastern  Virginia  Regional  Planninj 


h  the  South- 
Commission,  present  the  gen- 
eral  development  plan  to  them,  and  strive  to  coordinate  efforts 
in  planning  highways,  recreation  areas  and  facilities,  and  in 
guiding  new  urban  and  residential  development. 
3.   The  planning  commission  should  meet  with  county  and  city  plan- 
ning boards  and  governmental  leaders  in  counties  bordering  the 
Albemarle  Area  and  lying  south  of  it  along  the  coast  to  enlist 


their  support  and  coordination 


lementing  major  highway 


and  recreation  proposals. 

The  planning  commission  should  present  the  plan  to  the  various 
state  and  Federal  agencies  (such  as  the  appropriate  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  the  N.C.  State 
Recreation  Commission,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Water 
Resources  Commission,  and  the  State  Planning  Task  Force)  which 
operate  programs  in  the  region.   The  planning  commission  should 
enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of  these  agencies  in  imple- 
menting the  plan,  and  in  preparing  needed  additional  studies 
and  plans. 

The  planning  commission  and  area  representatives  should  request 
a  reexamination  of  the  region's  highway  needs  by  the  N.C.  State 
Highway  Commission.   The  region's  general  development  plan  should 
be  presented  to  the  commission  with  a  full  explanation  of  the 
need  for  the  proposed  new  coastal  highway  and  the  other  related 
highway  improvements.   The  region  should  then  work  with  the  high- 
way commission  to  secure  mutual  adoption  of  the  transportation 
p  Ian. 
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